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CHAND^^EKHARA OF RAJA^EKHARA KAVI 

(Chapter V ohly) 

By H. B. VEIAIjfKAE 
Introduction 

Rajase^ara’s Chandassekhara is a work written in Sanskrit on Sanskrit 
Frakrta and Apabhramsa metres. It consists of five chapters, the first four of which 
deal with Sanskrit and Prakrta metres, while the fifth treats of the Apabhramsa 
metres. At the beginning of the fifth chapter however, three strophic metres 
namely, Dvipadikhanda, B^ibhangika and Tribhangika as also the two ^irasakas' 
feama and Visama are given, after which the regular Apabhrarb^a metres are com- 
menced. In the followmg pages I am publishing only the fifth chapter, because 
this alone IS at prpent available. The only MS. of this chapter written on palm 
leaves, exists at the Bada Bhandar of Jesalmir in Bundle ISTo. 238. A copy of 
P^^sente^ to me by Muni Sri Jinavijayaji of the Bhamtiya 
Victya Bhuvan mth his usual kmdness and generosity. The MS. consists of pp. 44 
1 ^ pages which contained the earlier chapters being untraced 

the present. BalaFs Catalogue does not mention this MS. among the 
other MBS. on Prosody m Bundle No. 238 and it is very likely that it was not there 
have been brought there by some one who wanted to inspect 
only tto chapter on Apabhramla metres; but in the process of procuring what he 

I parent. My Jinaratnakola mentions 
f T of^t^a^ekhara; it exists at the Jain Bhandar of Bhanthki 

Kmdi at Jesata Itself. Perhaps this must be the original place where our' MS. 
belongs. Our MB. is 12 J x 1 i mches in size ; each page contains 6 lines, and each line 
oontams on an average 60 letters. 

The author of this work is RajaSekhara Kavi who was a Jain layman. He 
mentions Ya^a, Lahata and Duddaka of the Thakknra family as his ^at-grand- 
tether, ^andfather and father rrapeetively. NagadevI was his mother’s name. 
•Dif told m the concluding stanza that tbis work was very much liked by 
Bhojadeva. If tto Bhojadeva is identified with Bhojadeva of Bhara who ruled 
^tween 1005 and 1054 A.D., Rajaiekhara must have lived in. the first quarter of 
the eleventh century A.D. Our MS. was written at Chitor in Sam. 1179. 
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elriy ye^^of reign, is^surely 

and Kavyanmasana Qiniug m ■pgfofipt'hara seems to have known and used 

metres only knows two Apabhram^a metres, namely Matra and Delia, 

mitTom o5y1h?Efdda Xh ? malt^KSrrS'a DoM, both | wMch 
are ApabhraASa metres. Out of the 8 chapters of fevayambhu s work, the &st 
3 are devoted to Sanskrit metres, i.e. Varpa Vrttas, while the last 5 are tak|i 
L hY thrimblmaASa metres. Among the known writers he is the test to cl^sify 
SfeS^SSetWbroad heads. namel| |atpadi, 

Catuspadi however, only shorter Catuspadis havmg from 10 to 16 or 17 Matras m a 
line are admitted, the longer ones along with a few 

cjAnflrfltrrf^lv treated owinfic to their special importance. Thus byayambnu aevotes 
Ch. 5 to Satpadi, Ch. 6 to Antarasama Catuspadi (vv. 1 to 160), Sarvasama Catuipadi 
with 10 to 17 Matras*in a line (w. 153 to 161), and Sama Dvipadls containing from 
28 to 40 Matras in a line with different varieties of each caused merely by the change 
In the pSon of the Yati (w. 163 to 203), and Ch. 7 to Sama Dyipajs which 
contain^om 4 to 10 Mateas in a line. But he separately defines m Ch. 4 Utsaha, 
Dvipathaka or Dohaka with its two varieties XJpadohaka and Apadohaka, Madila, 
Adila, Prahelika, Hrdayalika, Dhavalas of three kinds and Mangala. In the case 
of the last eight Svayambhu explains how most of them were generally used as 
common names applied to metres of different length and structure. In Ch. 8, he 
defines Utthakka, Madanavatara, Dhruvaka, Chaddamkas of 7 kmds, Ghattas of 
3 and lastly the Paddhatika. In conclusion, he mentions some metres wtech 

are usually employed at the beginning of a Sandhi, and among them he mentiom 
the Dvipadi of four lines and the Gatha. It is clear that the metres defined by 
Svayarnm in Chs. 4 and 8 were the hot favourites of the Apabhramsa poets for a 
long time. A few of the Antarasamas and one or two Satpadis were selected by thein 
as Ghattas or Chaddanikas so named when they stood at the beginning or the end ot 
a Sandhi or a KadaVaka. But in course of time a convention was establislmd ^ch 
is first mentioned’by Raja^ekhara (R., V, 32-33) and then by Hemacandra (H., VI 3) 
and according to which Catuspadis and Satpadis came to be called Chadganteas 
when they stood at the end of a Kadavaka and completed its topic. On the other 
hand, the older convention about the names Dhruva and Ghatta which were given 
to a Satpadi, Catuspadi or Dvipaifr when it stood at the fc^iming or the end of a 
Sandhi or of a Kadavaka, is known even to Svayambhu (SB., \ ,1) and mention^ 
also by RajaSekhara (R., V, 28) and Hemacandra (H., VI, 1-2). It is probably this 
conventional practice of the Apabhramla poets which must have led the theorist- 
Metricians to classify the Apabhramia metres under the three heads. Nanditadhya, 
who is earher than Rajatokhara but later than Virabhanka, does not know tto 
division. He professes to be an enemy of Apabhramga, yet m the fTi^ble 
of his work, definitions of about six old Apabhramia metres, namely Paddhatika, 
Madanavatara, Dvipadi (of four lines with 28 Matras in each), vast^a, 
Sardhacchandas or Kavya and Doha are found. It is, however, doubtful whether these 
formed part of the origmal work of Nanditadhya. Of the strophes which evidently 
were much liked and employed by the Prakrta poets as is seen from the 
Vrttajatisamuccaya,. Svayambhu and Rajaiekhara mention only one namely the 
Radda. But Hemacandra knows some others especially the Sardhacchandas, 
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otherwise' known as Kavya or ' Satpada, Hemacandra, however, does not give them 
any special names, calling them all by the general names Dvibhahgi and Tribhahgi. 
They were becoming more and more popular with the Apabhramia poets of later 
times and we find that Kavidarpapa, Prakii)a Paingala and ChandaWsio^a mention a 
number. of them. ' 

Bajaiekhara very closely follows Svayambhu’s classification and arrangement, 
so much so that sometimes his verses appear to be mere Sanskrit versions of 
Svayambhu’s Prakrta stanzas. In w. 7-26 he defines the same metres and in the 
same order as are defined by Svayambhu in Ch. 4, adding only two more namely 
Vastuvadanaka (v. 17) and Bhramaradhavala (v. 24), He next defines Satpadis 
in vv. 30 to 34, Antarasama Catu^padis in w. 37 to 164, Sarvasama Catu^padis of 
10 to 17 Matras in a line in w, 165 to 174, longer Bvipadis of 28 to 40 Matras in a 
line in vv. 175 to 224 and lastly shorter Bvipadis of 4 to 10 Matras in a line in 
vv. 227 to 236. This is exactly the order in which these same metres are defined by 
Svayambhu in Chs. 5 to 7 as seen above. Even in the treatment of the Antarasamas, 
Raja^ekhara closely follows Svayambhu ’s plan while Hemacandra differs from both 
in his arrangement. In respect of some of the names of the Antarasamas, however, 
Raja^ekhara follows some other tradition which differs from the one known to 
Svayambhu. 

Hemacandra too, closely follows this classification and arrangement, but he 
makes some more additions and improvements of a minor character. Thus among 
the special metres he introduces about 14 additional ones between Utsaha and 
Matra and 3 more between Matra and Vadanaka, in the scheme adopted by 
Svayambhu in Ch. 4. He drops Boha and its varieties from this place, pushmg them 
rightly, to their proper place among the Antarasama Catuspadis, but mentions 
Rasa (V. 16) which is virtually the same as Rava^ahastaka (VI. 19, 9). Similarly 
at the end of Ch. V which treats of these special metres, he mentions two more 
names Phulladaka and Jhambataka which seem to be unknown to Svayambhu 
and Rajasekhara. Hereafter, however, he closely follows Svayambhu and defines 
Satpadis (VI. 1-17), Antarasama Catuspadis (VI. 19-21), Sarvasama Catuspadis of 
10 to 17 Matras in a line (VI. 22-31), longer Bvipadis of 28 to 40 Matras in a line 
(VII. 1-57) and shorter Bvipadis of 4 to 10 Matras in a line (VII. 58-73). 

This classification and arrangement which are consistently followed by 
Svayambhu, Rajasekhara and Hemacandra, are given up by later writers on 
Apabhramsa metres. We know only three important writers whose works are 
available to us today, after Hemacandra. They are Kavidarpana, Prakrta Paingala 
and ChandahkoSa. Of these Kavidarpana is the earliest. It follows quite a different 
plan even though in some respects it seems to have closely studied Hemacandra’s 
work. The author of Kavidarpana divides the ApabhramSa metres tmder eleven 
heads in accordance with the number of lines which a stanza or a strophe contains. 
Thus he begins with Bvipadi of which he defines only three, namely the two Ullalas 
and Mauktikadama. Under Catuspadis he includes even Gatha and its varieties 
along with Boha, Padakulaka, Madanavatara, Bvipadi and others. The Pancapadi 
is the Matra, while Satpadi includes only six varieties of the Ghatta which seem to 
have been prominently used by the bards in actual practice. Under Satpadi some 
strophes also are defined. Saptapadi, Astapadi, Navapadi, Ba^apadi, Ekada^apadi, 
Bvada^apadi and Sodasapadi are all strophes except the A§tapadi Sridhavala. In 
defining the Prakrta, Sanskrit and Apabhiamsa metres, the author of Kavidarpana 
has evidently made a selection from the existing practice of the poets. This is 
further carried out by the next two writers namely the authors of Prakdia Paingala 
and Chandahko^a. There is a close resemblance between the two works which I 
have discussed in my introduction to the above mentioned edition of the latter* 
They too do not resort to the threefold division of Apabhramsa metres, even though 
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Se*ttoGatMmdit«deriT»tiTe«tomtheIWl£j*o 

Tioets and metricians were against too much of classification and distinction is ^o 
shown by the fact that they often give the same names to many metres which differ 
from eai other both in length and structure. 

Khaniaka Galitaka, Jhambataka, Dhavala, Prahelika, Phi^adaka, Mangala, 
Madili Rasa, Vadanaka, Vastu, Vastuka, Vastuvadanaka, Sn^aka and Hrdayahka. 
They do not refer to the metrical structure of the stanza but to some extraneous 

feature. 

iF3[5^! I 

N B —One or more letters put within the brackets represent the correct form of 
the corresponding number of letter or letters immediately preceding the brackets. 
When the mistake of the scribe of the MS. is not very obvious, I have put an r. 
(= read) before such letters. A sign of addition before the letters within brackets 
kows that they have to be added to complete the sense, being probably dropped 
bv the scribe through oversight. One or more signs of subtraction within brackets 
sLw that an equal number of letters immediately precedmg the brackets have 
to be dropped, being probably added by the scribe of the MS. through over- 
sight. Like Hemacandra and Svayambhu, our author uses the terms % % % ^ 
(always written as z in my copy ^nt corrected to ^ by me) and 5 in his definitions 
to represent groups of 6, 6, 4, 3 and 2 Matras, respectively. The copy , e'ridently 
following the MS., always writes ^ for ^ and sometimes drops an obvious Visarga. 
I have corrected both mistakes,” but otherwise I have tried to follow my copy 
faithfully. — ^H. D. V. 

fRT II ? II 

srqit fsqRiW 1 

lurr II ^ II 

’ j(ctl-4iw<i ra’(r- wr-)fciT 

caarr: 5IT|4tf'^(r. t:)^; 11 ^ II 
qsaTr(r. TrT«lWlt|f(r. I 

II II 

^ w. rig; ii K ii 
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crs®l%fTi% fsq-^<ai]si(fT ii ^ ii 


JTcsn^cW^f^: ^ ^fwmr ^sRrwspf ^rfepr i 
srnfts^ftsq-^Nf ?fW=5inTFf it V3 ii 

ws-'Srt: !Tt(3fr) 5?^ ^ ii ii 

f3i>iT sr^ I fgqrqqrt ^ ii m 

Sffsft; wflsfer I =si^f^ II ?° II 

srfsf^^'ter I gK m(r- ii ?? m 

qwfir: 1 fsfr: ii 

f^wn^ 'ft =^T’ I 

g- ^i]qo:^q^fl tfe I MKql4u|ct^^1q=^ : \\ || 

c , . ^ 

I mm{r. 7:) =snrt¥^ i 
+i’d«itf^+i I 

cTg^ I %)’! woqft II II 

WT I sftrqqr ^ =ft I 
d<^-Mlfeq?r qrffqg^TftFft I 

gr«i- J^qr q'('RT) ftRIsfr I 'FTI^ II 

qr i ’st ^*T'>q% »i§<?‘qi i 

q%qrat 1 1 

ftf (r- f)’^ q^gg r i ^Tff?r iiterawn- ii ?K n 
^ II II 

cp^> ^ldl 'HM°l<jq% II II 
isrq^( «MHni«=l4Pfd’| 11 II 

yijytirqs^ =tq i ^i f? ( +r’fi') i 

qftqftiT; 'TSqft q^ f^- H II 

er5[qqi5n#: ^hqq'lqq^i'd’q ■Hl^’ai I 

Jff: ?rr <qi|qq qfe^ II R® II 

'f<iqd!q4^AW: il ii 

qq^5ftpfr(#)q ^ifFqnqf I q<:*<ixi<r* n.&'=»w4 > • 

wr i ftrqqr: ii 

aii^dift t; ftRT: I feftqf? ; 'sftg; ii 
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% ; I ^ II ^^11 

srai? I I 

srqTT^r^fr q^iu [»! i<q ^: I fs#w5=qTtfl' 5 =qrpHTrw i 
q?f)w5 qrwrt 'T(r- =q’)’w: i !RT?r(?T)n^ ^ ii ii 
^ ^^Ticrnr i q^t(r. i 

tdM(r. I ?rt(r. <ft) ^ ^ ^ ii n 

3nj3f)^(+w)!!rr:(ift:) q^:(r. WT:) I fsft: q^T- ^ II II 

:g|Tr^r]W(r. fJT+cqT)^qRf grWRTJff: II 
w(^: qf^=qq)i<ii?'qT: qs^m^fl 5 C| i 
qcqTdiq'pR5 cTRIT qFtIT ^TW II II 

g’^ qqiimwf ^qrq^ i sv^IRcfi’ *rsi;'ii»'qiTnf% ii ii 
ttq qfq I 

5n^ 5rq#Pt TOJtscqppnf^ Rd ii 

i^sfgKft: spMw: qq^q^fsrM?r s^qr i 
qsq^ f|q^ %% ^it fw ii ii 

qqiTfqq>^: i ’^fqqqrRrr; i ^cftw^sqiiRfrq^^: ii 
qiqqtqiTi qNtfif^i g<^rFsqqsiT iim: ^ ii ii 
q^qqsfRft I qm ?raf% i to qr^^q^eq ii 

TOTTcft I qrqr toIi i trt m? ii 

TOm i: qvfyr: i qqrTfqpf?^: i ifcqqiTO^ il 

Wi - 1 I ^q^rqqrfq^ i^qi^ ii' ii 

smr ^iPwiqiT: i sfqtfq^!^: i 

qfq =q;(?) qqiT^qt: 5^: I TOTf^(q7l-) II 

II 


qp5!T s^'WTTO'lqq's^if =q i qqtq^ 


3Rra^ f?q'{r. fw)fq5Eqf^ I 

55qt^ ^5qffqt%?TO??n?prr ii ii 


II vs 
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3i>(3ft)# w I ?Fr ?rf ii 
wffFrTwri ^5Tr^(r- ^t)% ii n 

qT^o2TcW I U Vo n 

3re% w I ^ irnT fg:=^: i 

1 ^RTT: II V? It 

(r. 5 T+cT:) I f3=3ft ^ 11 '^R II 
?Rr I y^ir^sSTcRT I 

3Rf??r ^«it: I m II ti 

itff% I ^^i^nvvn 

?Rr I si^ n II 

srpT i:KU|oA|cq-^ 1 II II 

^■re% 1 I 

^«|f+l<{W I ’rfef II V\3 II 

^ I 7S^^^iiv<iii 

jirtfew I fii'i|r°i'^l^ f^n^raFi; ii ii 

gr^ I ^ II H° II 

?n<#5pft: 1 ^3ft: ■H'ti'(.(«;'+I II K? II 

I It It 

3|^f^ I '* 

■Ti cfai^t 5?rM^ I 'WR II HV II 

srrRir l =^POT ttvi^iil ♦ini: I 

tigwIW I •<<'*-M'T‘5 ^*iN^ !R>f®RIW II W II 
?liW I 11 W II 

^ f^fwffsRn^ II K's 11 

ilFrr: MKrcIM-ilfal^ ’ ^l ’ ^l^ ' ^ ^ «» II 
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I wsi^(+?r) II <;v 11 
^ ^ I crater g ifirar Pm ii ii 
f4'a^°tr*i I wr(w)5ii^'4Tg; ii 6%, ii 

3ft# I g p(iq<r^<4j ^ II II 

^Tfm I MKpIM^^Ict II 66 II 


sit^f^i 5iwjnwr:i%i 
^^t.q<{| 7TTT I *ir«l<.yiW II II 
^ :q7g>jT(r. fr)?r5T 1 =q^(T)fflc^ II %o II 
f^5ggq:i#i #!ft(--)^ ir^^ 

^ I II %.R 11 

3{^f# I ^5^: I 

I II II 

i PTRT I *h*ir«t'l44 II '^^11 


3ft#se 5f>^; I ^ T4?: ^^^11 11 

4i<Adtfg ? t ^ I ?iPr 11 11 

#tse !Tf3r % I 4f<rfl4)< y'f4t4<^l II ^V3 11 
frnT%^t JPTf^ I 4)'4r«m4fi' ii <^6 ii 
sratsisH- nj^ % i ^(r. 
qwqwOT ?rfem ii \so n 

cfr^ 55 pr( 5 s) ^ I q 3 = 5 Ri 3 - 5 q'|i»iPf«Ri' 

Pp# I PrarsRt ff II \s^ II 


II II 


3ft#S>s3: -jf# 5 I 'ti'^iq^l 44^i|f4idMc^'l't4 II II 
MlSiP f q ^# 1 qitsissq^ II \s^ II 

PrPf#: 'ifsq5ffa%#(r. 1 q;«nnpei^ 

iT«n3|4\4iiirai?5 ^sft: ^FcRRIRf# 1 

#t: 4ly<ti+: ii \s6 ii 

5(r. ^) 1 ^ f ?5?r II vsl 11 

q^4i'j^;aaiq' 1 ^ qRlrSp# 11 <10 || 

!=i^ 1# g I Prar ii 6\ ii 

sftq^(w:) giaTwrff: i ii 6\ ii 

3Te%qw?iTr« giq^ =q q^qrfeqq II II 


spfsfP^I- 1 fsft^ ;j,u 4 W<»q;i (r. n \3^ il 

tt,q - ^c4 4^ f?f qjf^ I |«ji«t>f^H5q II \sY || 


II 'S\S 11 
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II 6% 11 

ii n 

:^: 1 Wft: 15!^ ll it 

1 qR'oit^Ji II II 

wft( +?5)mt{r. w)?t?r 5[^(— II II 
Tt 1 II II 

rt ’Tq’qr^tc^ l qts^ f^#9T: II \\ II 


?^>3nfr: q^: qqqf 


qrqryki<{i!iMnq !TiM^<iiiiq^<iii ii n 

I II || 

=^xwfqqq%cr: i fg^g^di ^rarr ii 'i<' n 
^qdmqi<?ii 1 srafw ?i% giqqr ii ii 
31'Wlt qTq^cq>%W I M'=>^i'i*iw(«ai II ?oo II 
qflfep^q# FTT^ 1 31^ II ?o? n . 

*l<q)d*lid| ¥F5# I ’q^{r. T^)fgq4w: II ?o^ || 
w I fqn^ ii ?o^ n 

>T% qfwqd^’TiM^: I ^q^ifdM^ird; ii ?ov n 
FTT c%dq^|f<F[ 1 fqqTRt% qs^q^ qgrt: II ?oH It 
qqsqFm I f%f^TffaRnT II ?o^ II 

q-arfq-^rqr^l 1 fqq% ^ ^31 Tn^: || ?oo || 

srrfef^qq' Rqr ) i qrqfqq^’nr ii ?oc n 

fVq3n'd<^qq<''q I fqTsr% wq^ir ii ^o% ii 

fqq^ ?rfd 1 qq-(=q)fgqi&T('q')t: ii ??« n 

fwfq^rqqi^ qit ?i%7: ii ii ??? n 

qi^R^snqMwT ST?w?JF5 ^nnfr: i 
snwqqiq^r^^ iKwif^qwrra ii ii 

1 ST:q5?r ^sir^Fdrqtf n n 

Jiq><sd3iirar(r. e:) 1 'qr<nr<5qm ii n 

qrqsqcqiRft I fp(r. iTT)Ji;(-)^<A4|Mct,-cj^j | II 

;qf%(r. sr^^r) f^RqisiT ff^ qT(r. ^) 1 qgf^ ^g,tmPw% fd 11 \ 11 



3rT(4-'a^)5^R'Tsar(r. ^ ^ 


/? . JO, ^ ^ClilfllC€itT 

^sRT^: I fctg|iq'<.'?4f^'^l II ? ^ ? ** 

3iic3#r 1 ii ii 

1 ^nwft 15ft: II H 

Tit ff I ^ OT^T: II ?^.'^ II 

qTsrf^^^ftSi^rRn': ^H’Tt* i 

3ft^^*l^k“l ' ^l II II 

gR^ftW^^I ^TpftfRft II II 
arPT ^^(r- T’n')kFPIW I II ?^'3 II 

sftt 51^ ^ =^1 ^>(»’- 


11 II 

^t^ fe?^: (+^) II ?'^'^ II 
sftW fl^ ?I%s«r I >i*<k’?i>lff : II H 

anPT q’Mp'IM^^ f% I 5^'l'Wf ^’•S^kl'I'T II H? H 
ara^r SFRT jtht: I 


Jri?r 'flS’H’ «h|o^n*iWi II II 


I Ignfg5^»pi^ II II 

3 ftsft(r. #) ST^ irrar: I ?l% gt^ysnfqwRldl II II 

!q^(r. ^ JfRr- I T^TTPt II II 

I II II 

5tWT: 'TRS^^roftS':?^ II H 
51 5pft^?riiki- if% II II 
I sRjf 'JKP'mw'n’ II II 

TSRcRT I 1^ II 11 

t Bpf’Wff II II 


I iP^r ^ II ? II 

Tjsrfir: 1 II II 

aftt if?R¥ 1 ^ II ?vv II 

ftqqq- q i?a^^ ' 4 r i kMdPi^qTOPcRr i 

qf«RrT snst^ sr^: ii ?^K n 
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i|W <?S? l ' Rrg^ ': II ?'^\3 II '■ 

Wft: I iTRnr II ?V<^ U 

^>f%R; I qKf^rat^ fc^ II ?Ho II 
^f^T^Tfq^T_^: I =Er|^ 1% 11 ?H? II 

si^g»i'<f’ ^ I ft ?rflr II 

W: WS =^'^i^ifW|2fiI| I fUtt ?r(s%)ft It II 

sfrt qr2=^^ ifl^^llf^fT: I 

irm; ?r?R^n^;(+’E?rR!;) srr-f^j^.si’T^siJra; ii \i 

jjT^TEft: fviTR^ I ii ii 

W5T(r. T^)ft’qWT ff«raT 1 =5S^:^Nt II II 

fpim ?5?rT^ ?I|K 1 qs^5^T ?f% ?RIW II ?K^ II 

q-gf f ^ Wf t I fWWIcRM^r M>T(r- 'Fr)w: II V 
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fa-^di: M 

I ’llFTWTWt II 
^*1%^ \ ^ II •> 

?inT!^?h^^nTPTFT I WT II IW II 

'TrOT%S«r II II 
tn^^ T < T T W(r- ^) Miciigw’li'H, II II 

wm(r- =^)t: II II 
xi^iuH^ tflr II II 

fwrwm: ti^^iuNd ' ^f I II II 

; ^4fq T ^i;f%T I WRrfilfiT II ?''3\ 11 

qr^ si%f ftq^ ?rr ii 


qj^ ^ w: II ?'s^ II 

^cT II %'^'a II 

gq^gpiqq^sq' 'ErqFFqt(r- qqo=^^:)^>*ft ii ?' 3 <i n 

f^^)^rRt(^) ’Twr? i|qV ii ii 

an^ qq'ir: ykt^W'in’i: wiwfq qjqqfO^ ii ii 
fii^i’-qi ' q r fa ^ qtRr^Enri' ii ?<i? ii 

qT(qT)q r gft°nq qfir(^ Tfqq^^r^riq^^nT ii ii 

m\ q^rqffqqqgrRpq ii ii . 

ii_ctip|iiirq " i ' ql i ^r55qt('5[wt) ii ii 

qr yki-qqiRT PrqqcRvRT it ii ?<iH ii 

(r. 52)fq^g9TT 


qT(qT)m qp^ fm ii h 




qiql? 3|^tf?q^(r. II H 

;: fq'Crqq II 166 II 

-^^<^ii^q (r- ’s:) 5 Rrrqqpq ii \6% ii 

qirot q#r qp% f#{r- t)^raiTOTfq n n® n 

srPTR^ qqfFTqp^TT^ qr^ qq’qpxfV ii ii 

qqra'lfg'^rfq^ qigqi^cr ^iwq(% ?RT H II 

qv^M^lt-^pq^R r f^: ^TqW(r. ^)q cRT II H 

g ’ Kq r q q f qf^ qiM «^Tti<iqq;q ii ?%v n 

qcqrsrarfq qjmw^rTq ?m#;gTfq ii ?'i'\ ii 
aiMqq ^: irqqq%' ■q^Rr^^M’rq\ qrqV ii ii 

f|Rftq|fr wl qqRfqt^wffsiq^ ii 1%'s ii 



ChaitdaMelchara of Sdjaiekhara Kavi 


It M 

fSOTf? ;qRT^i?ci arst^ irf? 'sfl' «Rgr: n ti 

arsq^xfT’sa.sK Trfef ^ • ^ i sd i '»[^<it) ii ^oo n 

TP|rf^Tar'^4R4<(ii 5rqwc5<?^q«5^ ii ^o? n 

gprfEs=^ ii n 

fii'ii'tiKi(% ’i^ii-q'*i''iis(=h ’fts^^fT^^nrRr II ii 

*?t5OTtWF3R^rf%T# ww(r. Jinrr-fr^) g’^TipT II ^oV ll 

'rs=^fw^r?irN' ^rfef it n 

^iTT II It 

fir?Ed^«rfTOff s? 5 W^: smferfiR it n 

iircjiai^siifrf^f^^ l-qwjffet ftfff^^r^ii it 

?iWTOf^^afwTfs?r> ayfecfli it n 

^ilT'^'tirtlfd’i.d ^lg,'Clidi<{t^(? ) f%TOTr^(^)'Fr?£r^ H II 

f^ siT#rffcf ^nfiRnr n n 

<^V’51^TOFRl%«IiFd II II 

arssTf^Tf^jvur: q^i'UTFd; <i'^R*.Mid1r Trch" II n 

^pff%wf%«rFcnT ^( 4-’r5r)f^Td' ^T?r ii n 

f^ ^WSrRTT q o:^dii i rd<|t|| =q=5^ C l' II II 

q;?nf%qwTf%'g5Tfw«qT^ ^fsRnrr^ wq =qwT ii 'r?is ii 
ap^rfwqrqrfV: ?rr#f^; qKt ^qFT ii n 

; fOT(w4-^)^ -^m ^?RT II Rt’K II 

!rc^t5wss=q^^rf%^ 'Sr^ f^w*T ii ii 


H W'<W(ird4d g c d■^^l^d<N^^ II RRl II 

iTOcrai g;#Rwfq Tr ^rnd ' ^Pi'^i ii ii 

■d<:dl^<sil*■*d’^l^'^di■^^^^■ WT 'TI^ 3rra'(#)^ II II 

Her: qt ipqiTf^ q aft'srqPer {gq<iycii<uif^ g^ i'cd' q^ n 

fsq^^dFTr qfe: ii rv^ ii 


dj[e#:(r. s#+eft) f|qf%qT: Idf: H II 
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?: II II II II II II 

=:icfV W: II II IW’nft ^T^SW M II 3ps^?5iTfvi%%- 

qf^ii II II II trepTfcnaRidi n u 

wrqr(?)ipip?t ir^.3,H II ^y^ ii ii 

1 ^=firr f|q^: Sirt: II II 

^ gppft #TFr^-fl I 
?r «riwrffr| ira^i'isiX'iife 

‘ " ?r ?ri|Tr««li4 II ?.^6 II 




fTFT ®T?:5!TT^ 




PRiKRTA AND APABHRASISA METRES 
(Classified List and Alphabetical Index) 

By H. D. Velankae 

So far, only a few important works on Prakrta and Apabhramsa metres have 
been brought to light. In an approximate chronological order, they are as follows 
(1) Virahanka’s Vrttajatisamuecaya (VJS.), published at Journal BBRA8., 1929 
1932; (2) Nanditadhya’s Gathalaksana (N.) published at Annals BORI., 1933* 
(3) Svayambhuchandas (SB.) of Svapmbhu, published at Journal b’bRAS.’, 
1935 (Chs. 1-3) and at Bombay University Journal, Nov. 1935 (Chs. 4-8); (4) Raia- 
^kham’s ChandaSfekhara (R.) published in the foregoing pages; (5) Hemaeandra’s 
ChandonuSasana, Chs. IV- VII, (H.) published at Journal BBRA8., 1943-44; (6) 
Kavidarpana (:^.) of an unknown author, published at Annals BORI., 1935- 

ascribed to Pingala, published at Calcutta in the 
BzbhotJ^a Indica 8eries, 1902; and (8) Ratna^ekhara’s Chandahko^a (CK.) pub- 
lished in the Bombay University Journal, Nov. 1933. All excepting No (7) are 
e^^ by the present writer. The references in the List and the Index are to these 
editions. In this List I have included all Prakrta and Apabhramsa metres found in 
the abovementioned_ works. The few metres defined and iHustrated in Prakrta 
by ^arata in the NatyaSastra, Ch. 32, as also some Varna Vrttas which are adopted 
by the Apabhraih^a poets (with their peculiar practice of using two short for anv 
one long letter) are dropped out from this List. They will have their legitimate 
place m a List of the Ak§ara-Gana Vrttas. 

In the List the metres are arranged in the ascending order of the Matras which 

Ardhasama metres, the ascending order of 
the Matras in ^e first line is followed, the Matras of both the lines forming a half 
sh^n^^^^^’ of Matras in all the lines of the Visama metres is also 

The fimt figine in the List refers to the serial number; then follow in order 
the name, the itaheized figure or figures representing the number of Matras in a 
Ime or mes, the Matra Ganas into which the line is divided (when the aa.nie Gana is 
repea,ted several times, it is shown by means of the multiplicator) along with' the 
Itaheized figures showmg the Yati, both being put within brackets, and lastly the 
references arranged m an alphabetical order. Short and long letters are shoim bv 
the older signs, viz. I and S. Only rarely have I used the letters Ja, Bha, Ma, Ya Ra 
and 8a representing the Aksara Gapas of the Varpa Vrttas, to show the restrictions 
letters. When the restrictions are too many to be shown 
bnefl^ I have add^ notes at the end and indicated this by an asterisk (*). I have 
1933 Nw^igte”^ “efres in two articles on Apabhramg Metres at BUJ., Nov. 

The List is divided into 12 sections: I. 99; II. 26; 

III. 197; IV. 139; V. 3; VI. 16^ 

Vn. 36; VIII. 3; IX. 21; X. 6; XI. 1; 

XII. 1 = 648 in all. 

In the Al]^abetical Index the first figure refers to the section and the second to 
the serial number under the section. « u uue secoua to 


p. 1—29 



f%3RTT 

4: ^=i'(.(a4<{lr 

arc^RT 

7 

9 JTcSffpfvSRldr 


I /Y - ir>..- 

19 

II .. 

55^ . . 

13 

14 

=arre . . 

16 JtiWWf . . 

17 MM'rf . . 

18 55^55!^ . . 


E. D. Velankar 

A. CLASsrPiBD List 

I. 

4. R., vn, 58; R., V, 227; SB., VII, 3. 

5. H., VII, 69; R., V, 228; SB., VII, 4. 

6. H., vn, 60; R., V, 229; SB , VH, 5. 

7 (4, 3). H., VII, 61 ; R., V, 230; SB., VH, 6. 

7 (5, 2). H., VII, 62; R.. V, 231 ; SB., VII, 7. 

8. H., VII, 63; R., V, 232. 

8 (4, 4). H., VII, 64; R., V, 233; SB., VII, 9. 

^ (4, 1, 2, 1). H., VII, 66. 

5(5,3). H., VII,66;R., V,234. 

SB., VII, 8. 

5 (6,2). SB., VII, 10. 

9 (4, 5). H., VII, 67; R., V, 235; SB., VII, 11. 

9 (5,4). H., VII, 68;R., V,236. 

19(7, 2,1). H., VII, 69. 
i<? (6, 4). H., Vn, 70. 

29 (5, 5). H., VII, 71. =?y5!cr^ SB., VII, 12. 

22 (3, 6, 3). H., vn, 72. 

22 (2, 4x5 qfTpir is to be avoided). VJS., IV, 91. 
24(4x5, SS). VJS., IV, 63. 

25(4x3,S, 4x2,SS). VJS., IV, 27. See 
27 (22, 25). CK., 69; KD., 11, 9; VJS., IV, 14. 

i=JIW N., 64; PP. I, 52. 

27 (25, 22). KD., 11, 2-3; H., VII, 2. 

(25,23). CK.,12;29; KD.,n,2-3; H., Vn, 2 ; 

, 118. 

:7). H., Vn,4; R., V, 176; SB., VI, 163. 

in\ TT VTT S - -R ^7^ l'7'J gB. V 



Prahxta and Apabhramsa Metres 


31 





59 

60 
61 


62 . 
sa 

62a; ?rRTi^^. . 
63 . . 


64 crttsT^ . . 


65 

66 ^^Tir 

67 ^ . 

67a 

68 ^fRT^PRT. 


71 iwfer . . 


72 t^r^5fing' 

73 f^JT%lT 
73a 

74 

75 , . 

76 SEWtcf 
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[1. 57—80 


. . 33 (4x7, 5; U, 8, 11). H., VII, 25; R., V, 193; 

SB.,Y1, 181. 

. 33 (6, 4x6, Z; 14, 8, 11). H., VII, 26; R., V, 196; 

SB., VI, 182. ■ 

. 34 (4 X 8, 2). H., YII, 27 ; R., V, 196 ; SB., VI, 183. 

. 34(4x 8,2; I(?, 3, 23). SB., VI,184. 

. 34(4x8, 2; 12, 8, 14). H., VII, 28; R., V, 198; 

SB., VI, 185. 

. 34 (4x8, 2; 24, 3, 12). H., VII, 29; R., V, 200. 

. 34 (6, 4x2, 6, 4x3, 2; 24, 3, 22). SB., VI, 186. 

. 34 (4x8, 2; 16, 8, 10). H., VII, 30; R., V, 202; 

SB., VI, 187. 

, 34 (6, 4x4, 6, 4, 2 ; 14, 8, 12). H., VII, 33; R., V, 

201; SB., VI, 186. 

. 34 (6 X 3, 4 X 4 ; 16, 8, 10). H., VII, 31 ; R., V, 203. 

. 34(4x7,6; 23, 3, 23). H., VII, 32; R.,V, 204. 

. 34 (6, 4x2, 6, 4x3, 2; 10, 8, 16). H., VII, 34. 

. 34(4, 6, 4, 6, 4x3, 2; 23, 3,23). R., V, 197. 

. 34 (6, 4x2, 6, 4x3, 2; 12, 3, 24). H., WI, 35; 
R.,V,199. 

. 35 (4x 8, 3). SB., VII, 188 ; = H., VII, 36; 

R.,V^205. 

35 (6 X 2, 4 X 5, 3 ; 23, 3, 17). H., VII, 37 ; R., V, 206 ; 
SB., VI, 190. 

35 (6x2, 4x5, 3; 22, 3, 25). H., VII, 38; R., V, 207; 
SB., VI; 191. 

35 (6x2, 4x5, 3; 24, 3, 23). H., VII, 39; R., V, 208. 

. 35 (6x2, 4x5, 3; 23, 3, 22). H., VII, 40 ; R., V, 209. 

35 (10, 4, % 4, 5r, 4, zi) VJS., IV, 92. 

36 {4x9). H., VII, 41 ; R., V, 210. 

33 (6x3, 4x4, 2; 22, 3,23). H., VII, 42; R., V, 211. 

. 33 (6x3, 4x4,2; 24, 3, 24). H., VII, 43; R., V, 212; 

SB., VI, 192. 

36(6x3,4x4,2; 23,3,22). H., VII, 44; R., V, 213; 
SB., VI, 193. 

37 (4x8, 5). H., VII, 45;R., V, 214;SB., VI, 194. 

■ 37 (6, 4x7, 3; 22, 3, 17). H., VH, 46; R., V, 215; 
SB., VI, 195. 

37 (6, 4x7, 3; 14, 8, 15). H., VII, 47; R., V, 216; 
SB., VI, 196. 


1. 81—11. 9] 
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"81 

\ , , , 

.. 3J'(6,4x7, 3;id, S, 75). H., VII, 48; SB., VI, 197 . 

82 


. . 37 (4x6, 6, 4, 3; 16, 8, 13). H., VII, 49; R., V, 217. 

,83 

Wm : . . 

. , 37 (6, 4 X 7, 3; 16, 8, 13). SB., VI, 197. 

84 

, ' . . 

o 

. . 37 {10,10,17). PP.,1, 156. 

.'So 

, ^ 

. , 38 (4 X 6, 6, 4 X 2). H., YLl, 50 ; R., V, 220 ; SB., VI, 

200. 

-86 


.. 38 (4x9, 2; 16, 8, 14). H., VII, 51; R., V, 220; 

SB., VI, 200. 

87 

flw . . 

. . 38 (4x9, 2; 14, 8, 16). H., VII, 52; R., V, 218; 

= SB., VI, 198. 

88 


. . 35 (6, 4x8; 14, 8, 16). H., VII, 53; R., V, 219; 

SB., VI, 199. 

89 

90 

mm . . ' 

. . 35 (6 X 2, 4 X 6, 2 ■,14, 8, 16). H., VII, 54; R., V, 220 ; 

SB., VI, 199. 

. . 39 (4x9, 3; 14, 8, 16). H., VII, 55; R., V. 221; 

SB., VI, 201. 

91 

1 1;;;!' 1 4.^^^ 

^ ..39 (8x2, 4x6, 3; 14, 8, 16). H., VII, 56 ; = 

JTRT^ SB., VI, 202; R., V, 222. 

92 


. . 40. H., VII, 57; R., V, 223; SB., VI, 203. 

93 


.. 41. H., VII, 57;R., V, 223;SB., VI, 203. 

94 


.. 47(4x9, T). PR, I, 158. 

95 


.. 42. H., VII, 57; R., V, 223; SB., VI, 203. 

96 

fe'I HI * 

.. 75(4x11). VJS., IV, 90. 


II- 


1 * 


. . 27-30. A SK. Metre: KD., II, 10; N., 27 ; = f^qr 

CK., 67; N., 64; PP., I, 66. 

2 . . . . 28-32. PR, I, 161-162. 

3 .. 29-32. H., IV, 7; KD., II, 9 Com. 

4 IFFTT* (<mT, . 30-27. CK., 51-61; KD., II, 4-5; N., 6ff.; PR, I 

and^^Wr) 54ff.; VJS., II, 2-8. 

5 H., IV, 9; KD., II. 9 Com. ; = CK., 

70; N.. 65; PR, I, 70. 

6 .. 32-29. H., IV,8;KD.,n,9Com. 

. . H., IV, 9 ; KD., II, 9 Com. ; = PR^ 

8 ^1w.. .. 3d-27. H., IV, 10; KD., II, 11 Com. 

® •• •• 38-27. H.,IV,H;KD.,II,12. 



^B. and SB. lay down 4, 6, 2 for odd lines and 4, 4, 2 for even ones. H. makes tkese 
optional for all lines. 
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[11. 10— III. 13 


10 

. « 

* « 

42-27. H., IV, 15; KD., II. 13 Com. 

11 

Ifiw . . ■ 

« » 

45-27. PP.,1,164. 

12 

. . 


46-27. H.,IV,12;KD., II, 12. 

12a 



47 (55, 63, 71, etc.)-27. H., IV, 2 ; R. 

13 

. . 


50-27. H.,IV, 15;KD.,II, 13Com. 

14 

fWW . . 


54-27. H.,IV, 12;KI)., II, 12. 

15 

* . . 


58-27. H.,IV, 15; KD.,II, 13Com. 

16 

smFT . . 


62-27. H., IV, 12; m, II, 12. 

17 

Sf^f^FFT . . 


66-27. H., IV, 15; KD., II, 13 Com. 

18 

#nT2r 


70-27. H., IV, 12;KD., II, 13. 

19 



74-27. H., IV, 15; KD., II, 13 Com. 

20 

^3TO«r . . 


78-27. H.,IV, 12;KD., II, 13. 

21 

3W1 . . 


82-27. H., IV, 15; KD., II, 13 Com. 

22 

jitMI . . 


86-27. H., IV, 13; KD., II, 13. 

23 

• . 


90-27. H., IV, 15; KD., II, 13 Com. 

24 

•M H R W . , 


94 {102, no, etc.)-27. H., IV, 14; KD. 

25 

. . 


98{106,112,etc.)-27. H., IV, 15;KD. 




III. 

1 

. . 


8. CK., 19. 

2 

. . 


8 (4, sr). PP., I, 175. 

3 



9 (5, 4). H., VI, 23 ; SB., VIII, 5. 

4 



9{4,j). VJS., IV, 68; also see Nos. 1' 

5 



10 {5x2). CK., 47. 

6 



R>(4, 6, 1). PP.,1,181. 

7 



10 (4x2, 2). H., VI, 24; R., V, 165; S 

8 

sTPftr . . 


11 {1,^}. PP.,1,177. 

9 



11 (4, 5, 2 or 4x2, 3). H., VI, 25; R. 




VI, 154. 

10 



11 {X, % S). VJS., Ill, 7 ; = VJi 

11 



11(4,5,8). VJS., Ill, 4. 

12 



12 (6,4, 2 or 4x3 or 6x2). H., VI, 2 




SB., VI, 156. 

13 

sRfferr . . 

» # 

12(4,4, SS). VJS., in, 6. 


in. 14—46] 
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14 

15 

^rar . . 

16 


17 

. . 

18 


19 


20 


21 

WRFTT .. 

22 


23 

. . 

24 

. . 

25 

irrM) . . 

26 

vw 

27 


28 

* . . 

29 

. . 

30 


31 

. . 

32 

?rnT 

33 


34 


35 

. 

36 

srnrf^ . . 

37 

.. 

38 


39 

. . 

40 

q-sJUldi*)! or qsRi<tT* 

41 


42 


43 

WTWnRJ * 

44 


Wi 

* . . 

46 

^IT^lRi+T * 


, . i2 (5r, IS). vjs.,iv,58, 

, , 12. SB., VIII, 26. 

. 13 (6, 4, 3 or 4. 4, 5). H., VI, 27; E. V., 168; SB., 

VI, 157. 

, . 13 (4, 4, 6). H., IV, 45; also called 

13 (4, 4, 5 with a double • H., IV, 21. 

. 13 (4, 4, 5 with a common • VJS., IV, 102. 

. i5 (5, 5, 3 with a double . H., IV, 28. 

. 73(5, 5,18). VJS., Ill, 3. 

. 13 (6, 4, 3). H., IV, 46 ; also called 

. 13. KD., II, 17. 

. 13. VJS., IV, 72. 

. 73 3T, SS). VJS., ni, 8. 

. 73 (^, ?r, SS). VJS., IV, 57. 

. 74(6, 4, 4 or 4x3, 2). H., VI, 28; R., V, 169; SB., 

158 ; = In a song. H., V, 42. 

. 74. PP., I, 172. 

. 74 (6, 4, 4 with a double 3|iT^). H., IV, 47 also 

called 

. 74 (5, 3 X 3). H., IV, 68. See also Nos. 73, 78. 

. 74 (5, 5, ^). VJS., Ill, 5. 

. 74 (4, 4, 3r, S). VJS., Ill, 2. 

. 74(4x3,8). VJS., Ill, 1. 

. 15. CK., 40. 

. 75 (4x3, 3 or 6, 4, 5). H., VI, 29; R., V, 170; SB.. 

VI, 159. 

. 75(4x3,18). VJS., IV, 20. 

. 75 (4, 4, 5, S). VJS., Ill, 10. 

. 16. PP., I, 129; R., V, 171 ; SB., VI, 160. 

. 16 (6, 4, 4, 2). H. V., 28 Com.; R., V, 172; SB., 
VI, 160. 

. 16 (4x4). CK., 36; H., VI, 30; PP., I, 125; R., V. 

173. 

. 16 (1, 3, 5 Ganas only used). CK., 49. 

. 16 (4 which is aM short or g-x 4). PP., I, 183. 

. 75(4x4). KD., n, 19. 

. 75(4x4). KD., II, 19. 

. 75(4x4). KD., n, 20. 

. 75(4x4). KD., 11,20. 


'I 

■"I 
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47 ^w*.. 

48 

49 or 

50 TRT . . 

51 SfWRT . . 

52 . . 

53 .. 

54 f^TcT^ . . 

55 

56 

57 trirnf^. . 

58 

59 fWwr . . 

Cs. 

60 ^rar 

61 arfl:^ . . 

62 irfl^ . . 

63 iFTTf^rar* 

64 yq’6(<?rr . . 

65 

■ , ■ ■ ' Ha 

66 . . 

67 fiTr(Tra^) 

68 

69 y iC't^tdTi . . 

70 fgr^ . . 

71 =^^3T^Rrr 

72 f?r^?fq-df , . 

73 ffRTffqrar 

74 .. 
76 f%'?rtr(Tra^) 

76 . . 

77 5Tr^»r55T . . 

78 

79 . 


S, D. Velanhar 


[in. 47—79 


. ie(4x4). KI).,II, 20. 

. 16(3x4,4). KD.,II,21. 

. 16 (6, 4, 4, 2). H., V, 28; KD., H, 21; R., V, 16; 19. 

.16 (4x3,88). VJS., IV, 85. 

. 16 (5, 5, 5r, 8). VJS., in, 9. 

. 16(5, 5, 4,8). VJS., Ill, 17. 

. 16 (4 g-). VJS., Ill, 20 ; = ferR? VJS., IV, 54. 

. 16 (3 88). VJS., IV, 55. 

. 16(3 x2,4, 3x2). H., IV, 52. 

. 16 (5, 5, 8). VJS., IV, 15. 

. 16 (T, q-, W, SS). VJS., IV, 19. 

. 16 (5, 5, 3, 3 with grf^'). H., IV, 29. 

. 16 (2, g-, T). VJS., IV, 94. 

. 16(4?r). SB., Vni, 28. 

. 16 (with one zp?^). CK., 41 ; H., V, 30; PP., I, 127; 

R., V, 20;SB.,IV.,29. 

, 16 (with 2 inpps). CK., 41; H., V, 30; R., V, 20; 

SB., IV, 29. 

. 16(4x4). VJS., IV, 17. 

. 17 (6, 4, 4, 3). H., V, 29; R., V, 17; SB., VI, 161 ( ?). 

. 17 (4x3, 5 or 6, 4, 4, 3). H., VI, 31 ; R., V, 174; 

SB., VI, 161. 

. 17 (6x3, 2 with JTTRT). H., V, 31; SB., VIII, 1. 

= 3rgf^gq; H., V, 31 Com. ■ 

. 17 (4, 5,^, SS). H., V, 15. 

. 17 (4, 5^ 4, 4 or 4x3, 5). VJS., IH, 11. 

. 17 (4, 6, 5, IS). VJS., Ill, 13. 

. 17 (4, 3r, 4, 5). VJS., Ill, 15. 

. 17 (4, 5, 4, ^). VJS., Ill, 22. 

. 77 (4, 4, 3r, or all short, or all long). VJS., IV, 16. 

. 17(4,4,3x3). H.,IV,68. 

. 17 (4, 5, 3r, SS). VJS., IV. 71. 

. 76 (g-, T, IT, IS). H., V, 14. 

. 7S(4x3.5r,S). VJS., IV, 82. 

VJS.,III,18. 

. 16(4x4,2). H., IV, 44; VJS., Ill, 16. 

. 76(5,5,3x3). H.,IV, 68. 

. 16(6x3,4). H., IV, 39. 
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19 (3r, 4, 3r, 4, IS). VJS., Ill, 19. 

79 (4x3,t, S). VJS., IV, 67. 

20 (5x4). H., IV, 75; KD., II, 22; N., 78; SB, 

VIII, 3; N., 78. 

2<?(4^). CK., 10. 

(4x3, 5, IS). VJS., m, 24 ; VJS. 

IV, 79. 

20 (4 X 3, 5, 3). H., IV, 61 ; VJS., IV, 21 . 

2i9 (2, 4, sr, 4, 3r, 2). VJS., IV, 97. 

20 (4, 5, 5, ?r, S). VJS., rv, 62. 

2(9 (4, 5, 4, 5, S). VJS., Ill, 23. 

20 (4, 5, 4, 4, IS). VJS., Ill, 14. 

20 (5 ^). VJS., Ill, 21 ; = VJS., IV, 61 

20 (4 WT, SS). VJS., IV, 22. 

(6, 3x4, S). H.,IV, 22. 

20 (5, 5, 4, 6). H., IV, 40. 

20 (6, 5, 4, 3, 2). H., IV, 62. 

2<?(6, 4x3, 2)., H., IV, 50. 

2i(6x3, IS). PP.,1,186-188. 

21 (4x5, 1). CK., 17. 

21 (4, 5, 5, 4, IS). H., V, 10. 

2i (4, ■?:, IT, S). H., V, 11. 

21 (6, 4 (except sr), 6, 5). H., V, 26; KD., II, 25. 

This is also called or H., V, 26 Com. 

21 (18, 14, 7). H., V, 3; SB., VIII, 50. 

21 (5, 5, 4, 4, IS). VJS., Ill, 27 ; = VJS., 

IV, 26; tfqfeTT VJS., IV, 89. ^ 

21 (5, 5, 4, 4, 3). H., IV, 17 ; KD., II, 23. 

21 (5, 5, 4, 4, 3 with 3rd and 6th Matras represented 
by a short letter and two zpT^s). H., IV, 18. 

21 (5, 5, 4, 4, 3 with 2nd and 4th lines rhymed 
or with 1st and 4th lines rhymed). H., IV, 19. 

27(3,3,4x3,3). H., IV, 53. 

27 (6, 1, 2, 1, 4, 2, S, 3). H., IV, 66. 

22 (4, 5, 3r, 5r, tr). H., v, 5. 

22 (4, 5, 5, 3r, SS). H., V, 6. 

22 (rsr X 5, S). VJS., Ill, 32-33. 

22 (4, 5, 5, ^r, SS)., VJS., HI, 37. 


9 / srpiTorq? . , 

98 

99 3Trif)^(TRR>) 
100 , . 
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32(4,5,5,4:,^). VJS.,III,39. 

22(4x5, 8). VJS.,IV, 60. 

22(4,% 4x3, 8). VJS., IV, 83. 

52 (4x3, 3r, 4, S). VJS.,IV, 98. 

22 (2,4,% 4, % 4). VJS., IV, 96. 

22 (4x6, 2 ; oppr not allowed in odd places). H. 
IV, 34. 

22 (6, 1, 2, 1, 4, 2, S, ?r). H., IV, 64. 

22 (4,5,6,4,88). VJ8., IV, 25. 

22 (6,3r, grx3). H.,IV, 65. 

22(6,1, 2,1,4,2,8, 88). H., IV, 63. 

22(6,4x4). H., IV, 49; SB., IV, 41. 

22 (6, 4x4). H., IV, 31 (same as |55T bnt with on 
common inr^). 

23 (6, 6, 6, t). PP., I, 199. 

23 (5, 5, 4, 4, 5). H., IV, 20. 

23 (4x5, IS; 14, 11). H., V, 4; KD., II, 23. 
23(5,5,4,4,118). VJS., Ill, 28. 

23 (5, 4, 5, 4, 5). H., IV, 43. 

23 (3, 3, 4, 4, 4, 3, 8). H., IV, 42 ; KD., II, 23. 

23 (6, 1, 2, 1, 4, 2, 8188). H., IV, 67. 

24 (6, 4, 4, 4, 6). CK., 12, 13, 31, 38; PP., I, 109 

=^CK., 13; CK., 13; PP.,1, 114. 

24. PP.,1,91. 

24 (4x6). H., V, 2 ; KD., II, 26 ; R., V, 7 ; SB., IV, 5, 
24 (6, 4, 4, 4, 6). H., V, 25; KD., II, 25; R., V, 18. 
24 (5, 5, 4, 4, % 8). H., V, 7. 

24 (4, 5, 5, 4, 4, 8). H., V, 8. 

24 (4, 4, 5, 4, 5, 2). H., IV, 36. 

24 (4, 4, T, 4, 8). VJS., IV, 93. 

24 (4, 4, % 4, % 4). VJS., Ill, 36. 

24 (4, 5, 5, 5, 188). VJS., Ill, 30. 

24 (6, 4, 4, 4, 4, 2). H., IV, 60 ; KD., II, 24. 

24 (3, 3, 4, 4, 4, 3, 3). H., IV, 54. 

25 (4, 4, 81, 81, 4, 4, 3). H., V, 24. 

25 (4, 5, 5, 4, 4, IS). H., V, 9. 

25 (4, 6, 5, 4, 4, 3). H., IV, 23. 

25 (4, 6, 5, % 4, IS). VJS., IV, 99. 
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133 ^3^ * . . 

134 

135 

136 i?sTf)q-(TrOT) 

137 ^55^7 1 . . 

138 « filial n 

139 

140 

141 , 

142 Tn^nifsssRiT 

143 . . 

144 

145 

146 . , 
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25 




147 



25(5,4,5,4,5,2). H., IV, 35. 

148 

.... r^.-- - 

fflWT _ 

. • 

25(4,3,3,4,4,4,3). H., IV, 55. 

149 

•o 

. • 

25 (5x6). H., IV, 75; KD., II, 22 Com. 

150 

^srr 

• • 

25(4x5, ISS). VJS., Ill, 31. 

151 


• • 

25(4X0,5). H., IV, 69; VJS., IV, 24. 

152 

wrwr* 

• • 

25(4,18,18). PP.,1,149. 

153 

* . . 

• • 

25(4x3,5,4,5). H., IV, 70. 

154 


• • 

25(5, 4x4,5). H., IV, 71. 

155 


a • 

27 (6,4x4, 3, S). H., IV, 59. 

156 


a • 

27 (5, 5, 4, 4, 4, 5). H., IV, 72. 

157 

Wdt . . 

a a 

27(4x5,5,8). VJS., Ill, 35. 

158 


, , 

25 (6, 4 x 5, 8). CK., 35 ; H., IV, 56 ; PP., 1, 152-153. 

159 

’fkr 

a a 

28 (5, 6, 5, 5, 5, 8). CK., 18 =fMlrr; PP., I, 191. 

160 

I . . 

a a 

28 {4, 5, 5, ^,^,^,8). VJS., Ill, 25. 

161 

Tf%T II-^ 

a a 

(=%qfr). H., IV, 57 =TfrRJ. 

162 

. . 

a a 

25 or 88, 5, 8). VJS., IV, 53. 

163 

. . 

a a 

25 (5, .5, 4, 5, 4, 5). H., IV, 73. 

164 

* 

a a 

25 (mixed lines of 25 to 28). H., IV, 74. 

165 

f^(TRR?) 

a a 

25 (5T, T, IS, 5, 5, ?r). H., V, 12. 

166 


a a 

29 (6, 4x5, 81 ; 10, 8). PP., I, 208. 

167 

^(Tra^) 

a a 

29 ix, JT X4). H., V, 13. 

168 

=5(^69 iff . . 

a a 

30 (4 X 7, 2). CK., 37; PP., I, 97 ; of. No. 176. 

169 

■o "S ■ 

a a 

30 (4, 5, 5, 4, 4, 4, 88). VJS., IV, 56. 

170 


a a 

30 (4, 5, 5, 4, 4, 4, 4,). VJS., IV, .52, 95. 

171 


a a 

55 (7, vr, 8). VJS., Ill, 34. 

172 

, . 

a a 

30 (4, 5, 5, 4, 4, H). VJS., Ill, 30. 

173 


a a 

30 (5x6). H., IV, 75; KD., II, 22 Com. 

174 

mrrm . , 

a a 

35(6, 4x5, 88). H., IV, 58. 

176 

* 

a a 

55(6,4x5,88). H., IV, 27. 

176 

W . • 

' a 'a 

30 {18, 12), CK., 45 ; of. No. 168. 

177 


a a ' ^ 

31 (4x 6, 5, 8). H., IV, 51 ; VJS., Ill, 29. 

178 

f^^ci 1 n, , 

, 

31 (4, % 4, 5r, 4, 5, 8). VJS., Ill, 12. 

179 


a a 

52(4x8). CK., 30. , 

180 

,. , ;■ 

" a'' ♦ , 

32(4x4,6,4,4,8). PP.,1,179. 

181 


a a 

52 (4x8; SHM avoided). CK., 50; PP., I, 144, 

182; 

^^Ndf , . 

a a 

32(4x7, ?r). PP.,1,189. 

00 


• ? 

32 (4 X 7, 2, 8 sfipJT avoided ; 10, 5, 5, 6). PP., 1, 194. 
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32(4x8; 10, 8, 14). CK., 16 ; PP., 1, 196-197. 

32 (30 short, S ; 10, 8, 14). PP., I, 202. 

33(4, 5,4, 4,5,4,4,18). H., IV, 30. 
34(4,5,4x5,5). H., IV. 32. 

35(4,5,5,4x4,5). H., IV, 33. 

35 (5 X 7). H., IV, 75 ; KD., II, 22 Com. 
33(6,4x7,2,8). H., IV, 26. 

40 (5 X 8). H., IV, 75 ; KD., II, 22 Com. 

40 (2, 4x9, 8 ; ^Fjxrr excepted). PP., I, 205. 

45 (5x9). H., IV, 75 ; KD., II, 22 Com. 
45(6,4x10). H., IV, 25. 

47 (55, 63, etc.). H., IV, 82; R., V, 4. 

45(4x11,5). VJS., IV, 39. 

50 (58, 66, etc.). H., IV, 83; R., V, 5. 




190 jpr^vferfT 


193 

94 TnwrfeRi * 
195 * 

197 * 






(Divisible into two similar halves) 


H., 19, 4; R., V, 37; SB., W, 2. 

H., VI, 19, 5; R., V, 39; SB., VI, 5. 

H., VI, 19, 6; R., V, 41; SB., VI, 7. 

H., VI, 19, 7; R., V, 43; SB., VI, 8. 

H., 19, 8; R., V, 45; SB., VI. 10. 

H., V, 16 ; (-rr^ SB.) H., VI 

9;R., V, 47;SB., VI, 14. 

H., VI, 19, 10; R., V, 49; SB., VI, 17. 

H., VI, 19, 11 ; R., V, 51 ; SB., VI, 20. 

\r ■ R-R VT 23. 



IV. 18— 49] 

18 iNf Wrffti? . . 

19 

20 ii-r^yrP^feT 

21 . 

22 q-gf^fwq^ 


23 . . 

24 =q?5fRr . . 

25 nwrrw 

26 . . 

27 <f|o^=b , . 

28 


29 ^rf^rerf^ 

30 

31 < 


32 TRrft5qi . 

33 . 

34 -<c^croi']- . 

35 

36 jflTlwr . 


37 


38 , . 

c\. 

39 T|Wf55rtIT^ 

sD ' . 

40 =qq^ 

■^1 
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8 - 13 . 

H., 

VI. 

19, 

18; 

R., V, 67; SB., 

, VT, 38. 

8 - 14 . 

H., 

VI, 

19, 

19; 

R., V, 69; SB., 

VI, 41. 

8 - 15 . 

H., 

VI. 

19, 

20; 

R., V, 71 ; SB., 

VT, 44. 

8 - 16 . 

H., 

VI, 

19, 

21; 

R., V, 73; SB., 

VI, 47. 

8 - 17 . 

H., 

VI, 

19 

2^’ 

!; R., V, 75 ; : 


SB., 

W, 

50. 






. . 9-7. H., VI, 20, 60; R., V, 40; SB., Yl, 4. 

. . 9-8. H., VI, 20, 69; R., V, 60; SB., VI, 30. 

. . 9-10. H., VI, 19, 23; R., V, 79; SB., VI, 54. 

. . 9-11. H., Yl, 19, 24; R., V, 81 ; SB., VI, 57. 

. . 9-11 (4, T, 4, 2, T). VJS., IV, 18. 

. . 9-12. H., VI, 19, 25 ; =iTS;Trf^5W R., V, 83; f^iT- 

qjW SB., VI, 60. 

.. 9-13. H., VI, 19, 26;R., V, 85;SB., VI, 62. 

. . 9-13 (g-, jt; 4, ?r, ^). VJS.. Ill, 47. 

. . 9-14. H., Yl, 19, 27; R., V, 85; SB., VI, 64. 

=Wr SB., VIII, 24. 

.. 9-15. H., ^T:, 19, 28;R., V, 89;SB., VI, 67. 

. . 9-16. H., VI, 19, 29; R., V, 91 ; SB., W, 70. 

.. 9-17. H., VI, 19, 30; R., V, 93; SB., W, 73. 

. . 10-7. H., VI, 19, 61 ; R., V, 42 ; SB., VI, 6. 

. . 10-8. H., VI, 19, 70; R., V, 62 ; = ^r i w SB., Yl, 

32. 

, . 10-9. H., VI, 19, 78; R., V, 80; SB., 

VI, 56. 

. , 10-11. H., VI, 19, 31 ; R., V, 97; SB., VI, 79. 

.. 10-12. H., VI, 19, 32; R., V, 99. 

. . 10-12 (4, 3r, S; 4, 5, IS). VJS., Ill, 48. 

. . 10-13. H., Yl, 19, 33; R., V, 101; SB., VI 

=^ |fi iqrr n SB., VIII, 10. 

. . 10-13 (4, 4, S; 4, 4, ISS). VJS., Ill, 49. 
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[IV., 50— 81 


m 


50 ' . 

■ w 

51 3rd^^=^ . 

52 

53 . . 

54 q'dj'^Eqr'*^^- . . 

55 H.) 

56 ferT«n:-^fe?fT(-^^s:.) 
67 ?iKl!-q- . . 

58 

60 

61 qs^^FFFsfe^rr . . 

62 JT^TTS^fTiEr 

63 sFrPT^fifra' 

64 sr'I^pi . . 

65 

66 . . 

67 , , 

68 tirfV5?Rr . . 

69 qifo^ffqT^f , _ 

70 

71 q^q?3r«R- . . 

72 qT6-%?R . . 

73 p-^S'JRTR’ 

74 

75 

76 


77 ,. , 

78 

79 31T|W?5 . , 

80 {I 

81 ?FgT 


11-10. H., VI, 20, 86 ; E., V, 98 ; SB., VI, 81 . 

1M2. H., VI, 19, 38;R., V, 113; SB., VI, 96. 

11-13. H., VI, 19, 39; R., V, 115; SB., VI, 99. 

11-13. KD., II, 16 ;. =#i:| CK., 25; PP., I, 170. 

11-14. H., VI, 19, 40; R., V, 117; SB., VI, 101. 

11-15. H., VI, 19, 41 ; R., V, 119; SB., VI, 104. 

11-16. H., VI, 19, 42; R., V, 120; SB., VI, 106. 

11- 17. H., VI, 19, 43; R., V, 122; SB., VII, 108. 

12- 7. H., VI, 20, 63; R., V, 46; SB., VI, 12. 

12-8. H., VI,20, 72;R., V, 66;SB., VI, 37. 

12-9. H., VI, 20, 80; R., V, 84; SB., VI, 61; 
SB., VIII, 14.- 

12-10. H., VI, 20, 87; KD., II, 14; R., V, 100. 

12-11. H., VI, 20, 93; R., V, 114; SB., VI, 97; 
KD., II, 16. 

12-13. H., VI, 19, 44; R., V, 125; SB., VI, 111. 

i2-M H., VI, 19, 45; R., V, 10; 127; SB., VI, 115. 
12-14 (4, 5, IS; 4, 4, sf, S). VJS., Ill, 54. 

12-14 ^ ; ?r, V, V, S). VJS., Ill, 51. 

12-14 (4x3; 4x3, 8). VJS., IV, 84. 

12-15. H., VI, 19, 46; R., V, 129; SB., VI, 118. 

12- 16. H., VI, 19, 47; R., V, 131; SB., VI, 120. 

, 12-17. H., VI, 19, 48; R., V, 133; SB., VI, 122. 

13- 7. H., VI, 20, 64; R., V, 48; SB., VI, 13. 

13-8. H., VI, 20, 73; R., V, 68; SB., VI, 40. 

13-9. H., VI, 20, 81 ; R., V, 86 ; SB., VI, 

63. 

13-10. H., Yl, 20, 88; R., V, 102; SB., VI, 84. 

13-10 (6, 4, 3; 6, 4). H., V, 37; R., V, 25. 

13-11, CK., 21 ; KD., II, 15 (13=8, IS) ; PP., I, 78. 
H., VI, 20, 94; R., V, 116; SB., VI, 100. 

13-12. H., VI, 20, 99; R., V, 11 ; 127; SB., VI, 113. 

13-14. H., VI, 19, 49; R., V, 137; SB., VI, 125. 

13-14 (6, 4, 3 ; 6, 4, 4). H., V, 38. 

13-15. H., VI, 19, 50; R., V, 139; SB., VI, 127. 
13-15 (4, 5, 4; 4, 4, sf, IS). VJS., Ill, 53. 


f mi . ■ 

r. i 
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13-16. H., VI, 19, 51 ; R., V, 142 ; SB., VI, 130. 

CK., 26; PP., I, 167; KD., II, 17. 

13-17. H., VI, 19, 52; R., V, 144; SB., VI, 132. 

13- 21. CK.,27. 

14r-7. H., VI, 20, 65;R.,V, 50; SB., VI, 16. 
ld-8. H., VI, 20, 74;R., V, 70;SB., \T:, 43. 

14r-9. H., VI, 20, 82; R., V, 88; SB., VI, 66. 
ld-10. H., VI, 20, 89; R., V, 104; SB., VI, 87. 

14- 11. H., VI, 20, 95; R., V, 117; SB., VI, 103. 

14-12. H., VI, 20, 100; (or, R., V, 9, 129; 

SB., VI, 116. 

14-12(4x3, S; 4,4, SS). VJS., IV, 27. 

14-12. SB., VIII, 8. 

14-13. H., VI, 20, 105; R., V, 138; SB., VI, 126. 
14-15. H., VI, 19, 53; R., V, 147; SB., 

VI, 135. 

14^16. H., VI, 19, 54; R., V, 149; SB., Yl, 137. 
14^16 (6, 4, 4; 6, 4, 4, 2). H., V, 36.' 

14-16 (^, W S; g-x4). VJS., Ill, 52. 

24-16(6,^, IS; 8, T, IS); VJS., IV, 28; 

A SK. metre KD., V, 1. 

14-16 (6, SS; 8, SS). VJS., IV, 50. 

14-16 (ff, g-, ?r, S; W, % SS). VJS., Ill, 50. 

14-16 (4, 4, 4, S; 4, 4, 5, IS). VJS., IV, 66. 

14-16 (4, 4, S; 4, 5, 5, S). VJS., IV, 104. 

14-17. H., VI, 19, 55; R., V, 151 ; SB., VI, 139. 

14- 17 (6, 4, 4; 6, 4, 4, 3). H., V, 36; R., V, 24. 

15- 7. ■ H., VI, 20, 66; R., V, 52; SB., VI, 19. 

US. H., VI, 20, 75; R., V, 72; SB., VI, 46. 

15-9. H., VI, 20, 83 ; R., V, 90 ; SB., VI, 69. 

15-10. H., VI, 20, 90; R., V, 106; SB., VI, 89. 
15-11. H., VI, 20, 96; R., V, 119; SB., VI, 105. 

= KD., II, 16; CK., 28. 

15-12. H., VI, 20, 102; R., V, 130; SB., VI, 119. 
15-13. H., VI, 20, 106; R., V, 140; SB., VI, 129. 
15-14. H., VI, 20, 109;R., V, 148;SB., VI, 136. 
15-16. H., VI, 19, 56; SB., VI, 142; — 

R., V, 154. 


96 I 

■o 

97 

98 . 


99 srrqRrf^ 
100 . . 

101 f^r|-[a-55sp' 

102 

103 

104 Ii 

O' 

105 

106 . . 

107 . . 

108 TRtficr . . 

109 
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[IV. 114— VI. 2 





115 ^R1V4<. . 

116 

117 

118 sffw . . 

119 snfefe^n- 

120 fg?iTsn^T?r 

121 gmfeJTfr 

122 . . 

123 

124 ^«r3Ri%^ 

125 . . 

126 Sfl'lTsaJrcjf^ct-, 

127 

128 fffrrRrvn- 

129 

130 f%5R??tW 

131 

132 (-^ivit) 
33 3Rfiw<?'«5?'’5^'4T 

aftg^-uiq;' or 


15- 17. H., VI, 19, 57; R., V, 156; SB., VI, 143. 

16- 7. H., VI, 20, 67 ; R., V, 54; SB., VI, 22. 

16-8. H., VI, 20, 76; R., V, 74; SB., VI, 49. 

16-9. H., VI, 20, 84; R., V, 92 ; SB., 

VI, 72. _ 

16-9 (4 X 4 ; 4, 4, 1). SB., VIII, 12. 

16-10. H., VI, 20, 91 ; R., V, 108, SB., ^TE, 92. 

16-11. H., VI, 20, 97; R., V, 121 ; SB., VI, 107. 
16-12. H., VI, 20, 103; R., V, 132; SB., VI, 121. 
16-U. H., VI, 20, 107; R., V, 143; SB., VI, 131. 
16-14. H., VI, 20, 110; R., V, 150; SB., VI, 138. 
= =f;3^r PP., I, 131. 

16-15. H., VI, 20, 112; R., V, 155; SB., VI, 142. 
16-17. H., VI, 19, 58; R., V, 160; SB., W, 145. 

16- 18 {6, x,^■ 8,:j:,q-). KD., V, 2; VJS., IV, 49. 

17- 7. SB., VI, 25;=^mm H., VI, 20, 68; 

R., V, 56. 

17-8. H.., YI, 20, 77 ; R., V, 52 ; SB., VI, 76. 

17-9. H., VI, 20, 85; R., V, 94; SB., 1^1, 75. 

17-10. H., VI, 20, 92 ; R., V, 110 ; SB., VI, 94. 
17-11. H., VI, 20, 98 ; R., V, 123 ; SB., VI, 109. 
17-12. H., VI, 20, 104; R., V, 134; SB., VI, 123. 
17-13. H., 20, 108; R., V, 145; SB., VI, 133. 

17-U. H., VI, 20, 111; R., V, 152; SB., VI, 140. 
17-15. H., VI, 20, 113; R., V, 157; SB., VI, 143. 

145. 



mm mmm 


?I. 3— VII. 29] 

3 

4 irrwT 

5 ^ 57TWT 

6 TR^qr JTTWr 

7 3TTm 

8 TIRT 

9 1TRT 

10 TrrT’TWC] 

' o ^ 

11 t^TlsIlfw + l 

12 ^T|M .. 

13 

14 TltT^t^ 

15 .. 

16 .. 
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. . 14, 12, 14, 12, 14. VJS., IV, 30 Com. 

.. 15,11,15,11,15. PP.,1, 140. 

.. 15,12,15,12,15. PP.,1, Ul. 

. . 15, 12, 15, 11, 15. PP., I, 142 (of. also I, 133). 

. . 15, 13,15, 13, 15 VJS., IV, 30. Com. 

.. 16,12,16,11,16. PP.,1,143. 

. . 16, 12, 16, 12, 18. H., V, 17; R., V, 12; SB., IV, 14. 
. . 16, 11 or 12; 16, 11 or 12, 16. H., V, 19; KD., II, 
28 Com., E., V, 13; SB., IV, 16. 

. . 16, 12 or 13, 16, 12 or 13, 16. H., V, 18; KD., II, 

28 Com., E., V, 13; SB., IV, 16 . 

.. 16,14,16,14,16. VJS., IV, 30 Com. 

. . 16, 12, 14 or 16, 12, 14 or 16. H., V, 20; KD., II, 

28Com., R., V, 14;SB.,IV, 22. 

. . 16, 12, 16 ov 17, 12,16 or 17. H., V, 21 ; KD., II, 

28 Com., R., V, 14; SB., IV, 22. 
..19,11,19,11,19. PP.,1,139. 

. . Mixture of all the different lines. H., V, 22; KD., 
II, 28 Com., R., V, 15; SB., IV, 25. 


25 

2 6 srar 

]264, 


9-16 

17-24 3mT% , 


vii. 

(Divisible into two similar halves) 


7, 7, 10 to 17. H., VI, 15; KD., II, 29 Com.; R., V, 
30-32; SB., V, 3, 4. 

5, 5, 10 to ll. H., VI, 16; KD., II, 29 Com.; R., V, 
30-32; SB., V, 6. 

9, 9, 10 to 17. H., VI, 17; liD., II, 29 Com.; R., 
V., 30-32 ; SB.f V, 8. 

8, 8, 11 (also called 5 rt, 5^^ or ^ ffu i ^i ). KD., 

II, 29 Com. " " 

10, 8, 11 (also called sjM, ET^ or ©ffrj^). KD., 
II, 29. Also cf. Ill, 166 
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[VII. 30— IX. 21 


30 WT 

31 wm .. 

32 ^ .. 

33 . 


1 . , 

2 , 

3 , , 


12.8.11. KD., II, 30. 

12.8.12. ED., 11,30. 

12.8.13. ED., II, 29. 

14, 8,16 or 17. H., V, 36; ED., II, 32; R., V, 23. 

VIIL 

14, 8, 14, S (4x2). ED., II, 34; H., V, 33. 


2 

3 

4 

5 


IX. 

(Strophes of 2 stanzas in different metres) 
i (III. 151)+:t1% (I, 30) = 3rf«r^;T^ITP?ftw VJS., IV, 43-45. 

smrw (in, iioi+jtftt (H, 4) = vJS., iv, 77-78. 
srrsTM^ (III, 97) (I, 22-23) = CE., 29. 

^PTojf (III, 131) -|-y??rR5 (I, 22-23) = CE., 12; PP., I, 105. 
qT«rr (II. (III, 82) = CE., 39. 

6 qr^TT (II. 4)-hq;T33T (III, 131) = 

7 irm (11. 4)-|-f^q;^ (X, 4) = ^ VJS., IV, 80 (cf. XI, 1). 

8 WT (X, 27)-f-w (X, 27) = ED., II, 36. 

9 +qT«rr (II, 4) = VJS., IV, 64-65. 

10 (in, i96)+jn% (i,30) = vJS., iv, 39-4o. 

11 ^ (IV, 76)-f (III, 83) = 

12 ^ (IV, 76) (HI, 131) = CE., 31 ; PP., 1, 146. 

13 ^ (IV, 76)+qw (X, 27) = ED., II, 36. 

14 (IV, 76)+q?c^o)(iri' (II, 13%) = ED., II, 35. 

15 ^ (IV, 76)+i^')^ (IV, 110) = ^ ED., II, 34. 

16 fgq^ (in, 158)4-ql% (I, 30) = fewft H., IV, 78; ED., II, 35; R., V, 2. 

17 WVTRtft (in, 90) -hW (II, 4) = VJS., IV, 74-75. 

18 iiFfT (VI, 9)-+^ (IV, 76) = xfT or H., V, 23; CE., 34; ED., II, 35; 

PP., 1, 133-143; R., V, 15; VJS., IV, 31. 

19 ?rnrr (Vi, 9 )-h: 3 wyTt 7 (i, 22) = ed., ii, 33. 

20 ci^'14'H (in, 134)-!-^')^ (IV, 76) = ED., II, 35 . 

21 (in, 134)-}-^r?5I5r (1, 22) = qiXoq’, or q^qq; or H., IV, 79 Com. ; 

ED., II, 33; PP., 1, 120ff. 


(To be continued,) 


EARLY STAGES OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN 'NORTHERM INBIA ■ 

• \ ^ By B. B. Kosambi ■' 

■ i . , It to describe here the IndiaiiL caste system as it exists 

today^ for the reader has access to all the documents i from which such a treatment 
would have to be condensed. . Modern caste combines loosely several features of 
tribal and guild organization incorporated into theoretically rigid endogamic groups. 

This contemporary division into an almost innumerable set of castes does not, 
however, agree with the oldest theoretical division into just four : the j)riest Brdh^ 
the warrior-ruler Ksatriya, the trader-householder Vaisya, and the worker 
Svdm, An attempt 2 has been made to identify the older van^ (colour) division 
with classes and the modern but coexistent scheme with tribal miits. But 
this suffers from omission of the craftsmen’s guilds, and from a static conception 
of caste — which is not surprising as caste in itself is an attempt at the negation of 
history. On the other hand, it has been denied categorically that' the older four- 
caste system ever existed ^ at any time or place though so many Indian sources of 
unquestionable age and authenticity refer to it as a well-known contemporary 
institution. ' 

One book 011 caste and race in India ^ states: •"'Wliatever might have been the 
Buddha’s own views and practice, it is indubitable that his immediate followers 
believed in the time-honoured institutions of caste, and being most probably 
Kj^atriyas themselves, utilized the opportunity offered by Buddlia’s revolt, to es- 
tablish -Kjjatriya pre-eminence among the fom* castes. The complete discomfiture 
of the Ksatriyas within the Brahmanic fold had made this course inevitable. 

Measui-ing their strength with the Brahmins and failing in the contest, they 
naturally turned their attention to the masses.’' 

The statements in this extract, when they convey any meaning at all, are 
demonstrably wi'ong. Buddlia’s views are quite well-attested by the earliest texts 
of the PaH canon, which the author ignores entirely. Buddha’s '^'revolt ” was against 
Brahma^ic sacrifices, not against the caste system nor for Ksatriya pre-eminence 
which was traditional and acknowledged except in the functions of a priest. As 
the Brahma^ic fold, strictly speaking, contains only Brahmapas, ''the complete 
discomfiture of the Kkatriyas within” it is meaningless. Buddha’s immediate 
followers are all known by name ^ and origin so that they camiot be made over into 
Ksatriyas even by invoking the theory of probabilities. For example, Ko^dahna 
and the other four who were the first converts were all Brahmaijas, as also the two 
principal apostles of the new faith Sariputta and Moggallana; Upali, founder of the 

... -i: G&mm Meports; E. Senart: Caste in India — Tr. E. Denison Boss, London, 1930: 

of Ethnography for India, Calcutta, 1906; The People of India, Calcutta, 

> comprehensive and attractive work. Die soomle GlMerung im nordoatlichen Indian 
zu Bmdha s Zeit (1897) is unfortunately based upon the Jdtaha stories which, though they contain, 
very old legends, can* hardly be said to represent the social structure of Magadha at the time of 
Bud^a, having been written much later, perhaps as late as the 2nd century A.D. 

Paul Rosas: Caste and Class in India, Science and Society, FoL VII, 1943, pp, 141-167 
and my own criticism, ibid,, VUI, 1944, pp. 243-249., 

a Ti/ of India by Y. A. Smith, 2nd edition revised and continued to 1921 by 

S.M.^ldwardes; Oxford, 1922, p. 25. , - - 

^ Omte and Eace in India by G, S. Ghurye, London, 1932, p. 67. • ; 

y A^gumra^nikaya 1.14. English translation by F. L. Woodward; The Book of the Gradual 
hayings, Vol, I (London, Pali Text Society, 1932), pp. 16—25: and the commentaries thereto. 
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monastic rale (Vinaya), was a barber; from the lowest castes were recruited Sopaka 
(= dog-eater) and the scavenger Sunita, who both reached the final stage of freedom 
from karma ] the early lay disciples, of both sexes, were almost all Vaisyas. The 
final sentence of the quotation above is about as accurate as '' The Roman patricians, 
measuring their strength against the Jews and failing in the attempt naturally 
turned their attention to the masses”. The quotation, iieverthetess, has great 
interest as a typical Brahmanic document in its disregard of sources and facts, in 
its sweeping but puerile conclusions, and because it is used as a text-book on the 
subject. Nothing better could have been expected from a study which takes 
Brahmanic scriptures, exclusively and at their face value, ^vithout critical attention 
to age, origin, and context. 

In attempting to trace briefly the main features of the earlier caste system 
down to the age of the Buddha (5th century B.C.) we shall have to keep in mind 
the Brahmanic origin of most Sanskrit texts, and the Brahmanic transmission of all 
of them. As far as accurate historical evidence is concerned, most of these are 
mere verbiage; an occasional reference is all we have to piece out Indian history, 
the confusion being aggravated by fantasticall}^ ignorant late Brahmana commen- 
tators, as weU as by the fact that it is a poor Sanskrit word that has less than a 
dozen meanings. Most kings of whom any record survives in the literary tradition 
have several names each while occasionally the same name has caused sagas of two 
or more distinct persons to be combined. The ludicrous errors to which the mis- 
reading of a single letter ^ can lead are often perpetuated by modern writers as sober 
historical truth. Finally, under a deceptive appearance of uniform backwardness, 
India is a country of enormous variation and long survivals; querns that might 
belong to the Stone Age are stiU used in our kitchens ; red pigment on idols and stones 
by the road-side symbolizes blood-sacrifices most of which went out of fashion centmies 
ago so th^t the very idea would shock the particular worshippers. Thus, it is dan- 
gerous to attempt without a lifetime of study any complete description of an ancient 
and obsolete system. The method I follow, therefore, is to utilize a few represen- 
tative sources (preferably with good published translations) of proved validity, 
outlining thereby the main developments. Greater detail is not possible mthout 
far more criticism, while the result would be unbalanced. 

At every stage, I have tried to ask myself the question: What were the means 
of production implied by this particular bit of evidence ? This is the only essential 
in which my approach differs from that of the essays available to me ; it will be found 
to account for most of the differences in the conclusions. 

2. The oldest Indian tradition knovm is supposedly that recorded in the four 
\'edas; in the order of sanctity and roughly of chronology, the Rg-, ^ Yajur-, Sama-, 
and Atharva-veda^^ These are liturgical books amplified in associated works called 
BrdhmaYiM^^ and Ara^yaha, These scriptures concentrate upon ritual, any philo- 
sophy or history having to be painfully extracted, as with most early Brahmanic 
sources. This contrasts greatly with the much more philosophic if somewhat 
later Upanisads, the earliest of which have strongly influenced Buddhism and are 


1 Cf. V, V. Mirashi: Gadgeyadeva of Tirabhokti; Annuls of the Bhandarkar OM, Institute, 
Vol. XXin, 1942, pp. 291-301. 

2 Cited as BV ; any of the standard translations may be used, even the out of print version^ 
of Griffiths or Grassmann. 

® Cited as A F, using the translation (if selected portions) by M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the 
Atharva-VedUi Oxford, 1897 (Sacred Books of the East, XLII). 

^ Of these, I cite for brevity mostly the Shtapatha Brahmai^ (associated with the Yajurveda) 
a*s SB from the English translation by J. Eggeling in Sacred Books of the East, Vols. XII, XXVI, 
XLI, XLni, XLIV; Oxford, 188^-85-94-97-1900. Used and highly recommended for the 
general reader, but not cited is the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects hy A. A. Macdonnell and 
A. B. Keith, 2 vols., London (Murray), 1912. 
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iiiidoubtedly of K^atriya origin. It should be kept- in mind that each of the Vedas,, 
with its associated subordinate works forms in ancient days the property of one 
particular elan or sect of Brahmanas who developed the tradition over a long period. 
The difficult ritiial could be mastered by the acolyte only after long study (generally 
twelve years of celibate life) In the- absolute service of a gum, often in the wilderness. 
Later changes, therefore, are not easy to trace though their existence - oamiot be 
denied. The passing centuries have obliterated a good deal so that certain hymns 
and words convey no real meaning even to the -most optimistic, commentator, e.g. 
EV. X. 106.6 which, might be- of Mesopotamian origin, as also perhaps the insistence 
upon clay "bricks for the -fire-altar, hardly to be expected of nomads such as' the 
Aryans wvere in earlier Vedic- times.,- The I^ta^va and I^tara^mi of BY, 1, 122.13 
may even be Achaemenid kings of the 6th century B.C., which would not invalidate 
the claim to antiquity for the body of that Veda. ^ ■ 

-The Rgveda speaks of the four major castes, tribes being outside the then 
localized caste scheme. ,“Brahmana was- his (the Supreme Being’s) mouth, Ksatriya 
made of his arms; the Vai^'ya .his thighs, and the Sudra generated from his feet” 
(J? F. -X. '90.12), says -the particularly sacred Puru^asukta hymn. Yet the fom- 
caste system is not described as prevalent outside of India, where the earliest division 
into Arya and Dasa was known to persist. ^ These two racial (or tribal) names later 
become synonymous with noble or freeborn and subject or slave {RV . IV. 28.4, 
II, 12.4), the latter being the general Sanskrit meaning of ddsa, in much the same 
way as the (contested) etymological change from Slav to slave. Yet not ail the 
Dasas of the early period are slaves or enemies. Bivodasa Atithigva is ruler by 
favoui‘ of Indra who is at once the chief of the gods and historically the titular ruler 
of the Aryan invaders. Priestly Divodasas are also described as writing new 
hymns in J?F, I. 130.10, while Sudas is the author of i^F. X, 133. Vamadeva, 
author of an entire section in the oldest Veda, speaks of bitter times before the 
ruthless Indra gave him patronage: (i2F. IV. 18.12-13) ‘‘Who made thy mother a 
widow ? Who sought to slay thee in lying still or moving ? Which 6^em^(god) 
had compassion for you when thou tookest thy sire by the foot and smashed liim ? 
In extreme need I cooked a dog’s entrails; among the detw I found no comforter. 
I beheld my wife in degradation.^ Then the Falcon (Indra) brought me the sweet 
(mead).” On the other hand, the third section of the Rgveda is ascribed to the 
great Ksatriya Visvamitra, whose prowess is belittled by Brahmai>ic stories of his 
vain contest with the Brahmana Vasi^ha, supposed author of the seventh section 
of the same Veda. But the Vasistha (also called Trtsu, i?F. VII. 83.8) clan is as- 
sociated in some way with Divodasa and the Basas, hence originally belonged -to 
the subjected population before climbing to the Vedic school. We see two main 
points here: the ancient Brahmana had a hard time; the priest class of the Aryan 
conquerors was largely recruited from the conquered. 

The function of Vedic ritual is the celebration of certain animal sacrifices at the 
fire-altar. The five principal sacrificial animals are in order of importance: man, 
horse, bull (or cow), ram, he-goat {SB. VI. 2.1.18), and their flesh was to be eaten 
as is seen from rubrics for the disposal of the carcasses, as well as by the jjrohibition 
that five animals who simulate these are not to be eaten, namely the kimpurusa 


i Even ill later times. The Buddha in the Assaldyanasamyutta of the Majjhhnanikdya 
*'0 Assalayana, in Yona, Kamboja, and siich frontier regions, there are only two castes: Arya 
and Dasaj and sometimes an Arya becomes a Dasa while a Dasa becomes an Arya. Do you 
acknowledge this?” The young Brahmana Assalayana admits that this is so. For Divodasa 
Atithigva, cf. H. D. Velankar, Annals of the Bhandarkar O.E, Inst., XXIII, 1942, 657-668. 
Manusmrti 10.45 implies the existence of Aryan-speaking people outside the fold of caste. 

^ I follow the Brahmanic tradition of Sayana’s gloss and Manusmrti 10.106 in ascribing this 
to Vamadeva himself, while scholars like Geldner and Velankar interpret this fk as Indra’s. 
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(ape or dwarf), bos gaoi-us, bos gavaeus,., camel, , and .mrahJia XSE. I. :2.;3,).' (Januj- 
balisM, howeyer, is extinct except for ritual purposes in the Vedas;, hnmaii sacrifice 
seems rather a traditional survival ^ like the Roman formula for capital punishment, 
sacer esto. The gi*eat Vedic sacrifice is that of the horse. This deserves considera- 
tion, for it was the horse that gave the Aryans (as it did the Mongols) their superiority 
in battle, possible their mobility as nomads, though the animal was not ridden 
but harnessed to a chariot. Indra's chariot is drawn by two tawny horses, yet his 
weapon, the ^;ajra, is nothing but a stone hand- celt (identified with the thimderbolt 
when Indra became the synonym of the chief Ai’yan god) or perhaps a stone-headed 
mace of Sumerian t}q)e. We know that the principal vedic weapon was the how, 
and that in addition to the horse and the chariot the Aryanjiiivaders knew the use 
of iron. The Indus valley civilization knew only copper, weapons found in Mohenjo- 
Daro being so poor as to be useless for any except ceremonial purposes. The 
Dasa opposition, therefore, must have been poor though the Vedas speak of their 
fortifications (i^F. II. 19.6; VI. 20.10). 

The emphasis upon the horse- sacrifice (aspanmlha) must necessarily date from 
the period when the horse was the most important domestic animal for the Aryans, 
as for the^Mongols in historic times. That period, however,. had obviously passed 
when the Vedic age was at its zenith, for the emphasis as far as productive economy 
is concerned is upon cattle, pastured in herds. Ploughing Is comparatively late, 
mentioned in the SB only for ceremoniai purposes; even here, both the ploughed 
and unploughed gromid about the altar site must be sown after watering {SB. VEL 
2.4.18). ^ The principal cereal is barley (yava) into which the gods had put the essence 
of all other plants (SB. III. 6.1.10) and rice which was then obtained not by 
ploughing but by digging {SB, I. 2.3.7). But the priests' regular fee is payable 
in cattle as for example at the Dasapeya sacrifice for which twelve heifers with 
first calf are due {SB. V. 4.5.20), occasionally in gold chips, perhaps gold minas. 

There is no question whatsoever of Brahmana superiority except at the altar- 
side. ^ The Brahmapa is acknowledged, even by himself, masuited for kingship 
{SB. V. 1.1,12). Moreover, the a^vamedha is pre-eminently a K^atriya sacrifice 
{SB. XIII. 4.1 .1.), at which apparently a Ksatiwa could officiate himself, the lame 
explanation being given . and truly, whosoever sacrifices, sacrifices after be- 
coming, as it were, a Brahmana" {SB. XIII. 4.1.3). The Brahmana is an object 
of respect after the king (SB. V. 4.2.7), and if the order of handing around the 
symbolic wooden sword used at the sacrifice makes the king weaker than the 
BrILhmana, it is only to make the king stronger than his enemies {SB. V. 4.4.15). 
The social functions of caste are clearly set forth when it is stated that the Ksatriya 
precedes on the outward sacrificial round, the Brahmana on the return, but, never 
the other two castes. ''And thus he encloses those two castes (Vaisya and Sudi^a) 
on both sides by the priesthood and nobility, and makes them submissive'' {SB, 
VI, 4.413). 

4 Final proof that Brahmana superiority was only in ritual is given by the story 
of king Janaka {SB. XI. 6.2), who defeats all the leading Brahmins, including the 
founder of the SB, Yajnavalkya himself, in interpretation of the philosophy of 
sacrifice ais distinct from the ritual. The sutra concludes with: '‘Thenceforth Janaka 
was a Brahmana". - In fact, the Brahmana was worthy of respect only because of 
his connection with the advamedka ritual. "Those Ksatriyas who go to the and of 
this (horse-sacrifice) will become (sharers the royal power, they will become 
kings worthy of being consecrated; but those who do not go to the end of this . . , 

^ But king Hari^candra, in fulfilment of a vow to sacrifice Ms eldest son, begins sacrifice a 
human substitute. Kaima§apada is a cannibal (Mahabharata 1.176) because of a curse. Human 
sacrifice later becomes sym^Uc just to avoid cannibalism, SB. XIII. 6.2,13, The last human 
yajHa, was traditionally by Syaparna Sayakayana {SB, VI. 2.1.37 seq.). 
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mli be exciiicied . . . ,Anci wlienev-er yC' meet' with any kind of Brilimai;ias,, ask,, 
ye them ' 0 Brahmai?,as, how, much k.iiow ye ' of the aMamedha ,? ■ and those .who know 
naught thereof ye may despoil'" (SB. XIII. 4.2.17), ■ 

3. For what ,fo'liows/.it.,is necessary to keep in mind certain., general faots'df 
agrleultnre. For a given ;,area, the pastoral life will support ifrom a dozen to,: a 
hundred times as many people ,as by hunting..' Cultivation of cereals .will support 
from four to .twelve times' as' many as' by grazing, cattle for meat and dairy products. „ 
The present . Indian population .gets .along' today, .'admittedly at a' very .'low 'sub^ ,' ,^ 
sistence level even in. good, years, on about 0'-7- acres' of cultivated .land per head,, 
while pasture land has long been insufficient. for the number of cattle raised qn it. ■ 
Xow, in a given region, . as the population tends to increase, thej^ must find a severe 
natural 'check, as in the^extreme cases of the Arctic or the Kalahari, .or .must find, 
more land, or change to a more productive form. The land of the Gangetic basin*' 
was' swampy or densely forested while the older means of production developed in '- 
the drier Indus basin were profi,table to an important class, the Brahma^a priests,., 
who had fixed upon certain rehgioiis forms which would hinder the development of ■ 
any primitive community be 3 mnd a certai.n level. There was no trouble only as* 
long as . the system proved itself capable of expansion. 

Even in the Satapatha BrdJmimia days there was an ideological protest against 
beef-eating, presumabty dictated or at least reinforced by economic necessity: 
The gods gave the' cow and the ox the vigour of all other species ; 'eating their flesh 
would be, as it were, an eating ■■ up of eve'rj^thing ■. “Such a one indeed would 
be likely to be (re-)bom as a strange being (as one of \?hom there is) evil report^ 
such as he has expelled an embryo from a woman, he has committed a sin . 
Nevertheless, A^ajnavalkya said ‘I, for one, eat it, provided that it is tender" * I ■. 
{SB, III. 1.2.21), The very originator of the SB, tradition refuses to budge. 

The expansion towards the east is also dearly recorded, as well as its methods: 

“ (Agni, the fire) thence went burning along the earth to\?ards the east (from the 
Sarasvati river); and Gotama Eahugapa and the Videgha Mathava followed after 
him as he was burning along. He burnt over (dried up) all the rivers. Now that 
river which is called the everllowing (Sadanira)^ flows from the noifhern (Himalaya) 
mountain; that one he did not burn over. Tkat one the Brahmanas did not cross 
over in former times, thinldng it has not been burnt over by Agni Vaii^vtoara. 
Nowadajns, however, there are manj^ Brahmanas to the east of it. At that time, 
it (the land east of the Sadanira) was very uncultivated, because it had not been 
tasted by Agni Yaisvaiiara. Now’^adays, however, it is' very .cultivated, for thO' 
Brahmanas have caused (Agni) to taste it through sacrifices. Even in late summer 
that river, as it were, rages along: so cold is it, not having been burnt over by Agni 
YaKvtoara. Mathava Yidegha then said (to Agni) ‘Where am I to abide?" ‘To 
the east of this (river) be thy abode’, said he. Even now this river forms the 
boundarj^ of the Kosalas and Yidehas ; for these are the Mathavas (descendants of 
Mathava)” (SB, I. 4.1.14-17). 

The narrative is clear enough: the advance was by clearing land by burning 
it over, and swampy land thus dried up; the earlier drive was held up when the 
fire-followers came to a glacier-fed river %vhich did not dry up in the summer. This 
means that the advance was not along the banks of major rivers, but along the foot- 

3 On til© basis of Saya^a's gloss which cites Amarakoia 1.10.S3, this river has been identified 
with the modem Knrrattee by Weber and others. However, conmientators on the Amaralcoia 
take the Karatoyd and the Saddmrd as tw’o separate rivers. Prof. D. Kosambi^s emendation 
of a single letter in Saya^a’s text of the Aitareya Aranyaka 2.1.1, to read vanga-magadhai^ ■ 
cerapdddh would give excellent meaning to the passage on which S5.ya^ia’s commentary on this 
and R¥ , VII. 101.4 is quit© absurd. The sense then would be that the people of emtern BiJmr 
and namads (or gypsies) did not believe in Vedie ritual. 
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Mils, and .tliat is' precisety what we find by looking through Buddhistic records of 
settlement. The riparian lands of the' Gangetic basin must, with a few strategic 
exceptions, have been far too densety wooded and swampy to be cleared by fire i 
alone. In any case, this type of early clearing would account for so many sacred 
places being in the Himalayas as well as for the late transfer of the capital of Magadha 
(Bihar) from Eajagrha to Patna. 

The Brahmanas of this later period show a corresponding adjustment. The 
last of the four Vedas {A F) is a much more social document than the rest. From 
concentration upon the expensive fire-sacrifice, it has come down to everyday 
witchcraft, designed for personal gain of all social grades, though not to smooth out 
the difficulties of human intercourse. There are charms to cure disease and pos- 
session by demons of disease; prayers for long life; incantations for the obtaining 
of a husband or wife, a son; charmvS for royalty, and for success in battle. Far more 
important are the charms for harmon^T- and influence in assembly for they show that 
Aryan tribal affairs were still regulated by assembl}^ in spite of the conquest {A F. 
III. 30; VII. 12, etc.). Fields, the house, cattle, can be protected by formula; 
the seed is blessed at sowing (AV, VI. 142), exorcised of vermin infesting the grain 
(AV, VI. 50). There are prayers for success in gambling {AV. IV, 38; VII. 50), 
and the merchant has his own prayer for successful venture (A F. III. 15) with a 
hundredfold gain “of wealth tlirough wealth’'. 

ISTaturaHy, the Brahmana takes smaller fees, generally a porridge {AV. XI. 1; 
XII. 3) prepared in a special way. But that doesn’t mean that he has given up 
beef-eating. Sterile cows must be given away to the Brahmanas; if a heifer that 
has proved sterile after herding for three years be not given away to mendicant 
Brahmanas, dire consequences will follow for both herd and owner; gain can only 
result by giving the creature to the Brahmanas, though what they could do with! 
it except eat it does not transpire; on no account is the owner to roast the barren I 
cow for himself {AV. XII. 4) 1 Beyond this, the Brahmarta has to protect himself ] 
and his own cattle by imprecations, and cajolery {AV. V. 18.3) “do not, o prince 
(eat the cow) of the Brahmana: sapless, unfit to be eaten, is that cow”. Prince here j 
means a knight, any member of the Ksatriya caste with any sort of local power. 

However, there is no question of the Brahmanas turning “their attention to the 
masses”, except to help in their exploitation. The Brahmanic idea of the position 
of the two lower castes is seen in the Aitareya Brdhmmm vii, 29 (A. B. Keith, 

Vol. 25, p. 315): “. . . like a Vaisya,, tributary to another, to be eaten by another, 
to be oppressed at will . . . like a Sudra, . . . the servant of another, to be re- 
moved at will, to be slain at will”. TMs view of the trader class characterizes the 
almost penal theory of taxation which we find in the Arthmdsira. The Ksatriya 
here is at the top of the social stratification, for even the Brahmaiia is only one who 
receives sacrificial gifts from him; however, the Brahmana can embroil the Ksatriya 
'With the people by mischief at the sacrifice, so that the nobility have to be careful. 
Finally, we may note that the Vaisya in the Vedas is merely an Aryan whose trade 
is not that of fighting or fire-priesthood; also, that honoured Vedic professions or 
crafts such as that of the tanner, weaver, smith, chariot-maker, are confined in later 
days to Sudras, who are un-Aryan in the earliest days. This shows how the early 
caste system corresponded to the progressive development of a class society, which, 
wi^ its counterpoise the absolute monarch, developed naturally from conquest 
and settlement by a democratic or oligarchic tribal organization' which originally 
characterized the racially distinct invaders. A rudimentary four-caste (= class) 
system similar to the Indian can also be traced in Iranian tradition. It should I 
not be forgotten, on the credit side of the caste system, that the early reduction of I 
the Sudra to- serfdom or helotage freed India from slavery and slave- trading on a 
large scale. It also allowed new land to be opened up and settled with an early 
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development of a stable agrarian economy wMcli gave the country its economic 
power as well as its basic unity in spite of great local variations. Of course,, when . 
expansion stopped, this led inevitably to a static ideal of society, a static philosophy 
(evento the static yogic system of exercise), hence ultimately tO' stagnation. ' But 
we are not eoiicemed here with that stage of growth where caste becomes a negation' 
of history. It seems ■ reasonable to conclude that the lack of private property in 
human beings ""also implied the absence of private property in land (except for 
valuable urban sites) at the early stage with which we are concerned. ' 

As long as the Kaatriya is one of a numerous conquering tribe, this is perhaps .. 
inevitable;' the, Brahmana has no protection except 'his' own ■ usefulness as priest ; 
and the mantle of the witch-doctor. But with the growth of settlement and king- ? 
ship on alarger scale, the Brahmai^a sujBfers another dialectic changed “Listen ye to j 
the high , praise of the king who rules over all peoples, the god who is above mortals, | 
of VaMvanara Parikspit! “Pariksit has procured for us a secure dwelling, when ■; 
he, the most excellent one, went to his seatb (Thus) the husband in Kuru-land, | 
when he founds Ms household, converses with- his wife. ‘What may I bring thee, ; 
curds, stirred drink, or liquor ? ’ (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the kingdom j 
of king Pariksit. Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the mouth (of the 
vessels). The, people thrive memlv in the kingdom of king Pariksit’’ (x4F. XX. * 
127.7-10). ‘ ^ 1 

This king Paiiksit, here raised to the supreme eminence of deified fire is a his- I 
torical personage who came to the throne after the great war described in the epic, 
MahUhhdrata (Mbh.). And the Brahmins who monopolized the Atharva-veda 
belong to the combined Bhi’gu-Aiigiras clans. They are comparative late comers 
in the vedic period for the Yasisthas alone claimed monopoly of the yajna priesthood 
at one time (Sadvimsa Brahmana 1.5) and tMs was disputed by the Bhrguid Jama- 
dagni (Taittirlya Samhita lY. 1.7.3). WTth this, vre turn to the gveat Indian epic. 

4. The Mahabharata epic deals in 100,000 stanzas ^ with a great civil war 
between the five Pandava brothers and the hundred Kaurava sons of Bhrtarastra. 
Generally available texts of tMs work contain substantial additions down to quite 
recent times but we are fortunate in possessing a critical edition ^ for the first five 
books which strips away later accretions in a manner brilliantly confirmed by fresh 
discoveries of comparatively old manuscripts. This critical text represents in the 
main some kind of a unitary redaction by one or more diaskeuasts of not later than 
the 3rd century A.D., but the subject matter is far older tradition given in narratives 
not always properly worked into the structure of the ex)ic. A good deal of this subject 
matter w'as obviously repulsive ^ to the scribes who transmitted the epic manuscript 
apparatus, but not on that account deleted by them; their method was to dilute 
the most disagreeable portions by explanatory interpolations, and just ignore the 
rest. The continued popularity of the text must have been due in great part to 
these, continually added and readjusted subsidiary narratives, and tMs popularity 
was not only very profitable to the reciters but performed an important social func- 
tion by enabling them to write in a considerable amount of social and religious 
doctrine, the most important section of this type being the famous Bhagavadgltd. 
For us the use of the Mahabharata lies in fhe picture of society that it builds up, 
though not always in a homogeneous or consistent fashion. 

^ For the actual niunber, and criticism of the structui*© of the epic, see my paper on the 
Parvmamgraha, J. Am. Oriental Soc., voL 66, 1946, pp. 110-1X7. 

2 By the late Vishnu S. Siikthankar. I cite only this edition, as Mbh. A passable transla- 
tion exists (though not used here) by P. C. Boy, Calcutta, 1883-1896, but as this is based upon the 
Vulgate text (Calcutta, 1836), references will not coincide. 

® E. W. Hopkins: The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901. This again refers to the 
uncritical Vxilgate text, but is quite useful . For the point in question, see the concluding chapters, 
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About the preservation of ancient tradition,! against the fact of radically 
changed custom, there can be no doubt at all. After the great battle, the dead 
were left to lie on the field. The princess MSdrl is pm-ehased as a bride for Pandu 
without any more ceremony than for a basket of vegetables (Mbh. 1.105.4-5), though 
a long passage is interpolated in many versions to explain this as an ancient eust(^ 
of her tribe, the noble Madras. The Brahmapa Dropa teaches archery to the princes 
for money, and this is explained by a brilliant and pathetic interpolation (after 
Mbh. 1.122.31) as reaction after seeing his little boy, who had never tasted cow’s 
nailk, tricked by richer men’s sons with mixture of flour and water. As a matter 
of fact, however, the desire for money Ls real and quite straightforward, for a little 
earlier Dropa has learned the decidedly un-Brahmanie trade of arms only because 
he could not get the alternative, wealth (Mbh. 1.121.18-21), from Paraiurama. 
Even more striking is the evidence regarding diverse marriage customs, partieularlv 
for group-marriages in the older period. The sage Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka 
is disturbed in his wilderness retreat when a Brahmapa drags off his mother by the 
hand with the words “let’s go”. To the angry sage, his unperturbed father mves 
the explanation “women of all castes are unrestrained (or naked}-, like cows, they 
(breed) progeny within each caste”. Uddalaka’s simile, we remark parenthetically 
receives some support from the etymology of po<ro (elan) which means “cowpen”’ 
Svetaketu then establishes the rule by force {balat) that women shall be mono- 
gamous and men shall not violate a virgin, a chaste woman, or a continent one 
All of this is given as a tradtion (Mbh. 1.113.9-20). But this is not the only curious 
tradition, for hibh. 1.112 is devoted to the unattractive story of king VyupitaSva 
whose childless queen Bhadra finally conceives from his corpse. A survival of 
poup naarriage customs seem to me to be a better explanation of the five Pandava 
brother’ polyandrous union with the princess DraupadI than the hypothesis that 
these Papdavas were Tibetan invaders. In fact, Yudhisthira says to his shocked 
prospptive father-in-law, who regards polyandry as being against common usage 
pd the Vedp, that he (yudhi§thira) dopn’t claim to know the finer points of re- 
hgion, but “we wish to follow the ancient traditional path” (Mbh 1 187 26-28) 

T f ,‘oo cites the case of the seven sages who had a common wife 

Jatila (Bfth. 1.188.14); finaUy Vyasa, reputed author of the Mbh. turns up in person 
to explain the whole affau as inevitable by the convenient hypothesis of a curse in 
some prOTious birth ! Clearly, we have here some historicypre-Aryan custom which 
had to be explained away. It is not a theological addition as for example the 
^a^g of her virginity by Kunti (Mbh. 1.104.12) or by Draupadi (Mbh. 1.191 
Sd necessary if the later official marriages of these ladies were to be 

This welter of contradictory traditions, apart from diverting interest, has 
damaged even the mam theme of the war. The Papdavas have no less a personage 

god is thereafter one of the most 
P™ Bnt they win only by consistent cheating 
and legahtarip qmbbles. The twelve years during which they agree to remaffi 
meogmto m the ’*«lderness are not really over when they reveal themselves; the 
noble and venerable Bhi?ma, their oym teacher Dropa are kiUed by deceit ■ the 

(aot^Uy their brother) treacherously shot down against 
the of war; Duryocffianas thigh is shattered by a foul blow. Such dealings 
**^u™®*^ tradition that Jaimini’s rival version of the Mbh. (a fragment of 

which IS still m existence) was destroyed because it did not exalt the fepdavas 

rewritten Puianas. ef. W. Buben, J. Moyai 
^47-256, 337 - 338 ; W. Thomm Festschrift, pp. 188 sq. For the 

tmth from record.^: B. E. ^?rS 
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siiffioiently ,as agaipst the defeated .'Kaiirayas., Imre led .to the theory,: that the-.:epc i, 
has beea- rewritten from its original form of a lament for the vanquished into, 
flattery for the conquerors. As a„matter 'of fact, evidence of rewTlting is only too:^ 
.noticeable, but the purpose is, deeper than mere flattery, of some historical dynasty. " 
The MahSbharata (like the AT and the law-code Manusmrti) also' was property 
of the Bhargava clan,, who rewrote '^ it '.for .their own purpose. Their' hero, "'■ the 
Bhargava .Fara^urama,. seems to have been the, only authentic Bhargava who, could ■ 
fight (.Ms,, traditional ^ weapon being the curved axe pmxdn) and who annihilated ' the 
Ksatriyas no less than, twenty- one times. ■ This superfluous killing iS' really a form 
of overcompensatioii, or psychological revenge; for it is clear that the Bhrguids were 
.generally trample<| down, the K§atriyas not a.nniMlated,,'and that a single annihila- 
.tion, should'have sufficed. The revenge is carried further in unconvincing' fashion 
by stating that successive generations of Ksatrijms had to be begotten by Brahmapas 
from Ksatriya, ,. women. The fact of the matter is that the Brahmapas were helpless ; 
when Blifgu was offended by the Srnjaya Vaitahavyas or a Brahmapa’s cow taken, 
it was the slaughtered cow herself and not the owner that took revenge upon 'the 
transgressors (AV. V. 18.10-11 ; T. 19.1). The Bhrgus appear as a historical people 
in the RV, but only three or four times. They are undoubtedly associated with the 
■Druhjuis, though whether as wamors or as priests is not - clear for the Bhargava 
chariot appears in RV. IV. 16.20. Moreover, they were on the losing side, for the 
king of the Bruhyus was Idlled in battle against Sudas. We have here one possible 
mechanism by which the conquered sages could appear as priests 2 of the conquerors, 
for by this time the Aryans had unquestionably begun to fight against each other, 
having advanced as far east as the Jamuna river. Still, we see from the Parasurama 
legend that the Brahmapas at one time attempted fighting against the Ksatriyas, 
and this should lend support to the conjecture that the Brahmapas belong to an; 
older type of society than the invading Aryan Ksatriyas. How could they have! 
developed any sort of culture had they always been living in the wilderness! either! 
solitary or each sage with his women and a handful of celibate disciples ? It is atl 
least plausible to assume that these Brahmapas were associated with the rich pre| 
Aryan Indus valley culture, discovered by our archaeologists; a culture that ma^l 
have been destroyed by Aryan invaders or died out because of the shift of the Indus] 
This passage-over of sections of the conquered as priests to the conquerors would 
account for the many discrepancies between Vedic and epic records, and for thcl 
remiting of so much Indian tradition. It would account also for the early syste-| 
matic development of Sanskrit grammar, generally necessary when a complicated 
foreign language has to be studied. In the same way, the astounding development 
of religious philosophy in India at a very early date'again supports the hypothesis 
of violent assimilation as it speaks for the unhappy existence of a cultured priest- 
class. One notes that though the Aryan system of counting is decimal, if any 

Y. 8. SuktluMikar; JSpw Studies VI: The Bhrgus and the Bharata ; .4 Text^Bistorical Studij, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar O.R, Bist,, XVIII, 1-76; Collected Works, Vol. I, 278-337. 

2 The special position of the Bhrgus is due to a fact not brought out in Sukthankar's 
profound analysis of the Mbh., namely that they were ablo to assimilate Ksatriya priests by 
adoption. Vltahavya becoxnes a Bhrguid Brahmana by the word of Bhygu hiniself^ according to 
Mbh,, 15.30 (\ulgate) in spite of the SpBljaya Vaitahavyas being accursed in AV passages cited I 
The canonical Sanskiit writings on gotra and pravara have been collected by P. Chentsal Rao : 
Gotrapravarlnahandhakadamba, Mysore (Govt* Or, Bib. Series, Bibliotheca Sanskrita, 25), 1900. 
The introduction shows that the^ last ten of the eighteen official Brahmana clans, i.e. the 
‘occasional (kevakt) Bhrgus or Ahgirasas” adopted K^triyas extensively. The current inter- 
pretation is, naturally, that these were originally Brahmapas who had followed the trade of 
arms for a wlnie and so had to be readopted into the priesthood, but a look at the genealogies 
shows conclusively that they are Ksatriya by lineage. This means, clearly, assimilation of the 
pnest-caste of the conquerors into the Biirgu-Ahgiras clan of the conquered. ; 
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system can properly be called Aryan, the quadragesimal system is still extant in 
Indian currency, goes back to the dual weight-system of Mohenjo-Baro, and is 
reflected in Pihgaia’s work on Vedic metre. The Brahmana sages in the wilderness 
then correspond to Abraham, who left Ur of the Chaldees for a nomadic life when 
the days of the city’s glory had passed; of course, the Brahmanas may have been 
driven out by the ruin of their cities, and had in any ease a fairly?' hard time of it: 
retreat to the wilderness, particularly in old age, remains thereafter an integral 
portion of the ideal human life for Hindus. Naturally, such origins would also 
account for several features of caste, including endogamy. 

^ For the later stage of rewriting in the Mahabharata^ we see one fui*ther imme- 
diate reason: the pre-existence of Buddhism. In the main, all direct reference to 
Buddhism is carefully avoided in the epic, which does its best to give the (modified) 
traditions of antiqmty. Still, in the appendix, i the Earivmhsa (cited as Hv. ^from 
Eamjavadekar’s edition), we find direct mention of the fact that well got-up Sudra 
monks would get religious honour as followers of the Sakya Buddha (Hv. 3.3.15) 
wliile Brahmanas took to the woods for fear of taxes. All such historical events 
of later date are ingeniously disguised as prophecies; this section of the Hv. has 
influenced two parallel ‘'prophecies” in Mbh. 3. 186-189, about the dark ages, the 
Kaiiymga which begins with the coronation of just that king Parlksit who was so 
highly praised in the A F. Naturally, as part of the prophecy, it is not out of place 
to mention ^indirectly — ^Pusyamitra (Hv. 3.2.40) as having performed the horse 
sacrifice before the end of the Kali age. One is led to believe that the Kaiki (later 
the future avenging incarnation of Vis^u) with whom the Kaliyuga is to end (Mbh. 
3.188-189 ; Hv. 1.41. 164-168) is also a historical personage, some minor leader who 
locally repelled invaders that pushed into India over the ruins of empire after 
the 1st century B.C. He managed to please the Brahmanas by reviving fire- f 
sacrifices. What speaks most distinctly for the existence of some intermediate 
form between the Vedic and the epic period, however, is the rise of new deities, and 
the profession of a new philosophy. The epic is read by or recited to modern Hindus, 
and in spite of its numerous logical inconsistencies, is within their mental grasp; 
the Vedas are not. 

^ Vedic deities, Indra and the sacred jSre, occur often enough, but in a subordinate 
position. Some of the elements that appear can be discounted as ancient survivals, 
pajrticularly the avatdras oi Vi^pu which contain a tjq)ical later Brahmanic s 3 nathesis 
of various cults of which the Pish, Tortoise, Boar, may even be Mesopotamian, 
connected as they are with the legend of the flood which actually was a historical 
event according to Woolley’s excavations at Ur. The dwarf Vamana may represent 
Aryans against Assyrians, as perhaps his predecessor the man- 
lion Nrsipiha, ParasurSma is a Bhargava hero, Bama some ancient Indian hero 
though with him the psychological element may account for 
. ^^y Psychoanalysts have taught us to regard such themes 

as Karna s being set afloat on the river by his mother and drawn from the waters 

ranks as the appendix, actually this section of the Hv. at least is the prototype 
©cies in Mbh., 186-189. A detailed comparison shows content as well as phrases 
between Hv. 3.3.12 and Mbh. 3.188.51 - 3.186.36; generally 
waU ftQ ^h. 3.186, 188. The Hv. account is shorter and more coherent, as 

^ 3.188.47-8 paralleled by IVIbh. 3.186,52-53 says 

qi-s-th vAAr would give birth to children at the fifth or 

vAftro^ tka 1 T beget them at seven or eight, and that the limit of life would be sixteen 

nf aJu figures are 16 and 30 iii Hv, 3.3.11 and 3.4.40. The general Paurai^ic 

ih! T different. The relationship between these sources and 

WAT»A ®ry complic^ed ; one possible explanation would be that various local accounts 

chronological sequence. Taxing Brahmins is naturally the 
supreme evil (Manusmyti 7.133), no matter how desperate the need * 
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by Ills foster-parents as a symbolic representation of birth ^ ; this may also accoimt 
for the sage Markandeya's vision (prototype of Arjuna’s , vision in the Bhagamd* 
of the divine Babe' asleep on the flood , (Mbh. 3.186.82-3.187.47). But the 
latest mmtdra Ki’sna is the. dommating religious figure of the Mahabharata, and Jii,s 
cult, all-enibracing faith bhaMi In the.' one supreme being, has appeared -for' the , 
first time in contrast, to amdhing'that has' preceded. This Krepa,' the non- Aryan ^ 

'•dark’' hero or, god has appeared in' several earlier legends, as Kiwa-Bionysos, 
Krsiia-Herakles, Krsna the Lar of the Yadava tribe, even as an opponent of Indra 
in^ a contested passage of the Rgveda (R F. ' nil, 96.13-15), but not in the role of an 
object for salvatioii-giving hhakti. Krsna generall}^ appears as an adjective for the 
' ' dark people’ , . the .Indigenous opponents s.laughtered by the Aryans . ^ It .is remarkable 
that Vrtra, the demon of darkness for whose killing Indra is praised in the Veda 
(and as Verethraghna in Avestan tradition) counts as a Brahmana in Mahabharata\ 
itimes. That Indra kills his own fire-priest (purohita) Vi^varupa is surely proof that! ' 
jthe Brahmanas are not inviolate in vedic days. But the heroes of the epic, the 
JPandava brothers, are already a mixed lot, Arjuna being dark, as is also their common I i 

■ wife Draupadi. • ' I 

Similarly, the ail-powerful position of certain Bhargava sages who even seem to | 

beget a eonsiderable number of Ksatriya princes can be explained psychologically, I 

but not so the strange doctrine of ahimsd, non-killing, uttered by a curse- transformed j 

sage. ''Ahhmd is the supreme religion for all living beings, therefore let the Brah- 
mana not kill living things; ahimsa, truthful speech, resolute forgiveness, mastery I 

of the Vedas are the highest religion of the Brahmanas^’ (Mbh. 1.11.12, 14). This | 

has a very strange sound indeed in a huge work dedicated to tales of slaughter, 
recited at Xaga-killing yajna sacrifices, a work in which the heroes and even the god | 

Krsna himself, with attendant Brahmanas in plenty, clear land in the Vedic manner I 

by burning dovii the entire Khandava forest and killing those who try to escape, ij 

in a holocaust which only six living creatures survive (Mbh. 1.214-219). The I 

explanation of these anomalies is, naturally, the intermediate position of a totally new 
form, of life, that during the Buddhistic age, which necessarily forced changes ■! 

upon the Brahmanas. ; 

5. -Vedic Brahmanism had already become uneconomic in the days of the | 

Buddha. Instead of the moderate fees of Vedic times, we find whole villages given j 

over to the Brahmanas in fief for their services at the sacrifice, though of course it, ■ 

was only the more fortunate Brahmana that would receive such gifts. In the 
Ddglia-nikdya 3, 4, 5, 12 %ve learn that king Pasenadi had given the village of Ukkattha , j 

to the Brahmana Pokkharasati, Malavatika to another, Lohicca; from Bimbisara, i 

special friend of the Buddlia, the Brahmanas Sonadanda and Kutadanta held Camp^ ; 

and Khanumata respectively. Yaturally, the sacrifices implied by such fees are on ! 

a much greater scale than those of the Vedas. In the KosalasamyuUa we read of 
king Pasenadi’s great yafna^ w'here 500 (in early Pali literature the equivalent of ‘‘a i 
large number”) each of bulls, male calves, female calves, goats, rams were tied to I ; 

sacrificial posts for killing, and the king’s slaves, messengers, workmen go about ’ 


1 Otto Rank: Der yiythm mn der Gehurt des Helden, Versuch einer psychologisehen ^ 

Mytheiideutung [2nd Edition, Wien, 1922], Matter for the psychoanalyst are also the excessive .. il 

ritual purification of the Brahmana, the purely theoretical classification of metres many of ; | 

which seem never to have existed, the fantastically large number of years in some yuga systems, || 

tfie minute divisions of space and time which seem well beyond the power of definition of any I 

instruments these theorists could even have imagined. I 

2 from their dark colour, tradition also removes both Kr§na and Arjuna from the ' || 

Ksatriya caste, though they are fighters, cf. Pamni 4.3.88-9. Of course, theJI^^commentator 1 

here tries to explain this away by saying that being a divinity, Kpsna could not be ranked as a IJ 

K^triya. ' fi 
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their duties ..shedding tears, ^ in fear. of pimishment,; for, apparently, the h.easts were 
taken without compensation from the surrounding countryside. The Buddha 
himself speaks of five great traditional yajfias; the a^vamedha, the human sacrifice, 
the samyahpaJa, the vdjapeya, and the mrargah. Of these the first two' are Vedic 
and even the fourth is known to 'Vedic literature, though more complicated. : But 
the remaining two are not generally knoTO, and'^ there is no reason ' to douBt that 
sacrifices were growing in complexity and magnitude. The Buddhist protest ii 
therefore against sacrifices.', rather than against ' caste 2 as such, though naturally: i3 
would affect the caste that lived sacrificial fees, the Brahmanas. On the other 
hand, these sacrifices imply other types of killing than at the fire-altar, for their main 
purpose is success in war. The older type of society has passed. Aryans are no 
longer migrants or wanderers with the possible exception of a tribe like the Vaj jis,® 
who also preserve the older tribal institutions including supreme power for the 
oligarchic assembly (upon which the Buddhist monastic order of peripatetic almsmen 
was modelled in its own way), and are much admired by the Buddha himself. For 
the rest, the tribes have dissolved into loose organizations of landholding and land- 
farming overlords, and because of this dissolution, newer types of kingship on a 
larger scale are growing up. For example, Buddha's own people the Sakkas are not 
independent, being subordinate to king Pasenadi of Kosala {Dlgha-nikdya 27); 
while Buddha's father is so small a princeling that he engages in ploughing, perhaps 
of a ceremonial nature, but in the fields and not for the fire-altar. The Sakkas still 
elect ^ a tribal chief who seems to have had very little to do. The gotra divisions for 
Ksatriyas clearly corresponded to the gens elsewhere, and was adopted (and retained 
to this day) by the Brahmanas if they did not have it themselves in earlier times. 
It is^ significant that a considerable number of gotra names are animal totems S: 
kausiJca == owl, Miyupa — tortoise, bharadvdja = skylark, goiama = best bull, 
while the oldest Brahmanas like the Vasus can at most be assigned descent from the 
smi and the Bhrgus have no animal totem to explain their ancestor. Similarly, 
the pravara is clearly the original phratry, its confused position being more easily 
explained if the whole gens-phratry organization was borrowed by the BrShma^as 
from the Ksatriyas after the conquest. 

The Buddhistic world is divided into small cities grouped under sixteen king- 
doms (Arnguttara-nikaya III, 7.70; trans. I, p. 192), some of which have already 
lost their independence and the rest of which are constantly fighting to increase 

1 Also, Majjhwianilcdya, 51^ l 

Against Brahmanic caste -siiperiority pretensions, ef. the VSsetfhasuitci which occurs 
both in the Sultanipdta and %\\e Majjhimani^^ For all Buddhistic references I have drawn 
extensively iipon tiie Marathi writings of my father Prof. Bhai'inananda Kosambi; particularly, 
Bhagavmi Buddha (Xagj^ur, 1940-41) and Bauddha Samghacd Paricaya, 

3 For the Vajjis or Licchavis, the Mahdparinibhdi^iiUa of the Dlgha-nikdya, Under 
Macdojinell and Keith (note 9) show that wandering non-ritual Aryans were meant, 
and this seems to be equivalent to the Vajjis, though naturally the BrS,liinapic connotation of 
vratya later comes to be a low person, while the Licchavis remain Ksatriyas very high in social 
rank, to a thousand years later, ef.Oa^/ordJE/is^, Ind., 147-8, and Samudragupta’s inscriptions 
in r ieet s collection. ^ See also J. W. Hr.uer: Der Vrdtya: Untersiichungen uber die^nichtbrak- 
jnamscne Religion Altindiensi Vol. I: die mdiya als nichtbrahmaniscke KuUgenossemchqften arischer 
MerkMnjt (Stuttgart, 1927). It may be noted in this connection tliat the noblest truths, aims, 
ways are indicated by the adjective arya in Buddhist scriptures. The new religion founded 
by the Buddfia looked to that branch of the Aryan tradition whhh (in spite of A F, KV) was not 
penetrated by the Brdhniams. ^ r » . ^ 

4.1 ^ Sakl?a chief (Idng), see the story of Bhaddiya in the CuUavagga {vii) 

(Ti*- K. Oldenberg, Sacred Books of the Bast, Oxfcrd, 1885, Vol. XX, pp. 227- 
du); tor Suddhodana and all his “courtiers’* setting their own hands to the plough, the intro - 
to the Jdtaha stories (C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, H.O.S., VoL S, 
1922, p. 54). . ^ ■ , = . ' 

** Remnants of totemisin or an attempt to assimilate totems of invaders to pre-existiag 
gods may perhaps be seen m the animal vdhanas of Hindu gods. 
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,, . tlieir.'raleSs . wheace: the need for .fire-sacrifices- that, ■'bring victory." '' The; ceiitre ,of 
expansion is Magaciha,.(the .eastern part of .modern Bihar).,, itself peripheral in .the 
older Aryaii-Brahmai;ilc expansion., ■ It is.,Ajatasattn, ^parricide son of Bimbi^ara 
who finally breaks the Vajjis and extends his domimon to.the-whole Gangetic basin; 
in the Sdmahh’^jphahsamjju^^^^^^ he is praised . as ' a- wise -.rixlerj one .who would have ', 
reached the highest degree of spiritnai ■ .atta.iiiment— but -for .the sad fact, of his 
having murdered Ms omi father,! '. Cieariyj; the. traders .and householders needed' a . 
settled riilej. .".pe.ace: and. ..freedom fi'oin robbers- who .infested the ' J.iiagle-s between , 
■city-states^ some' form of ’'MiiiversaF'" monarchy; it must .again be noted that B'ud- 
... dhism and the other non-killing religion Jainism' are most .popular ..with this class, 
which is otherwise silent in Indian history/..'.. . ■ .. 

The existence of the protest we have already, seen in .the Satapatha Mmhna'^a 
. passage against beef-eating, though beef coiit.inued' to .be sold in the open market .in 
Buddha’s time {SfMipaUhdmsutti). The original proponent of the new ideas for 
' society 'was the- Jaina llrihamicara 'Pariva, who laid emphasis two ceiiturie,3 before 

'the B'uddha upon the active social practice. of'no.n-killlng, truthfulness, non- 'violence. 

, There were other lines of teachers^ 'who had .developed' from the ascetic, hermits 
'whom Brahmanism itself regarded so highly ^ and Buddhist as well as Jain teachers 
'found' the pre-existing ascetic form of life one which 'gave the preacher : greatest 
'i' ittflueii,ce. J&in aMmsci 'was carried to unpracticai extremes for society as a whole, 

f. while the BuddMst app,lied primarily to .human beings and agricultural animals: 

j for' the Bu.ddha says i.n. the Brdhn%aiiadA€mrmika--suUa of the Snttcmipcita ‘‘Cattle are . 

our friends just as parents and other relatives; '..for, cultivation depe'iids upon them. 
They give food, strength, freshness . of ■comjjiexlon, and happiness. luiowing this, 
ancient Brahmaijas did not kill cattle.’'’ But the greatest power of the BuddMst 
.'I' doctrine .springs from fits social nature as against the r'ugged individualism or greedy 

I opportunism of other systems. In the o) the Buddha 

I relates the story of a s'upposed 'king Mahavijita who gained happiness and prosperity 

' for his peojile not by yafm but by supplying capital to the trader, employment to 

the State servant, seed to the farmer for ‘‘then the robberies wili vanish”. In the 
OahkavattislJmnada-sutta we find the same theme enlarged upon: it is the x3oor that 
take to robbery, and the function of the cakrcwcirtmpthB universal monarch, is to 
prevent robbery; it cannot be suppressed by violence, nor can its cause, poverty, 
be bribed out of existence "with bounties. Poverty is to be decreased by creating 
em|)loyment. This, sui'ely, is a sound and remarkably modem .view of the problem. 
While the Buddhist emperor Asoka did not go so far as this, Ms very first edict sets 
'the .example of non-killing.. ■ - . ■ ., 

To- the c|uestlon of why the new .form had 'to. arise,, we have answered that the 
older was uneconomic after the change from nomadic pastuiing to settled agriculture. 
Why it had to take on a religious aspect is clear enough, for the older form was 
^ bound up with the very existence of a class that lived by sacrifice ; hence, the validity 

of the sacrificial idea, of killing itself, had to be denied; the revolution, inevitably 
in primitive times, had to take on a religious aspect. The actual mechanism of the 
change is by preaching through the mouths of respected ascetic teachers. But 
there is something more to the change than this* In the first place, it occurs in- 
i marginal lands, where the Vedic forms 'are not well-established and where the i 

: tendency to universal monarchy is growing rapidly. The Brahmai:ias themselves ' 

i show strong divergence from Vedic practices, for Magadhan Brahmarias are referred i 

j to with special contempt as Brahmahandhu, being definitely associated with extr^- 

vedic Vrdtyas^ while it is not generally noticed that the Puranas refer to kings of the ^ 

^ For accoimts of six other sects contemporary with the Buddha, cfT the Culasdropama-^ 
Hutta of the Majjhima-nikdya\ also the Sdniahfiapfwlaaamyutta; the 63 sects of the Brahmci’ 
jdlmuUa represent a much later account. 
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iine to wMcIi BimbisS-ra and Ajatasattu belong as kmtrabandhUy^ tbe termination 
bandhu haying the force of the Italian—aec^o. Brahmanas are themseh^es pene- 
trating into hitherto xHikno*wn regions as pioneers, which is seen from the story of 
Buddha s disciple Bayan, who had founded a Brahmanic refuge on the banks of the 
Godayari; but this expansion takes place without a corresponding K^atriya conquest, 
which should account for the existence of only two major castes (Brahmana, Sudra) 
in South India. Clearly, such ciyilization as existed had managed to develop ex - 1 
pansionist tendencies in a larger population in a way that the cattle-breecMiig Vedic! 
period could not do. Maga&an is synonymous with trader in Manusmrti 10.47.1 
The cow does not thrive in wet lands, though it could have done well enough 
in the Indus valley. The cow is not hardy enough to hold out against wild beasts 
in the forest. The swampy lower territory of the Gangetic basin could only have 
been opened out for a new type of agriculture, wet-rice cultivation, by a new animal, 
the less edible water-buffalo. I suggest that the period of this change also corres- 
ponds to change from the older Brahmanism to non-violent religions, though such 
changes have left virtually no trace in literatui’e. Vedic rice is vrlhi, while the general 
Vedic term for cereal is yava, barley, and the Vedas speak also of godkmna, wheat. 
The famops 4dll variety of rice, though known early in the Punjab (where the gram- 
marian Panini comes from the village of Salatiira) seems to be principally cultivated 
in Bihar, even as late as the time of the Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang. The buffalo 
is not a Vedic animal at all, and must have been a terrifying beast in earlier times 
for Yama, the god of death, comes ridiag on it to claim the souls of human beings 
at them final moments; Yama himself, with his twin sister Yami, shows definite 
Mesopotamian affinities or possibly origin.^ The goddess, Kali or Durga, after- 
wards synthesized by Brahmanas with Parvati, consort of Siva, saves mankind by 
killing the buffalo-demon, an act still commemorated by buffalo- sacrifices at her 
festival. The buffalo is rare while the horse does not occur on Mohenjo-Daro 
seals, where the bull is common, Mahisa in the Vedas is an adjective, meaning power- 
ful, and mahisl mrgal^ means just the “powerful beast”. But by the time of Panini 
mahisynat “ rich in buffalos” is a term of respect. The Kdsya'pa samhitd represents 
a forlorn Brahmapic attempt to preserve the superiority of the cow, in that the 
buffalo is a wilder creature, feeding in the woods on leaves that might bear insects 
and spoil its milk. But it is known to all modern observers that in reality the 
buffalo is far the cleaner feeder of the two, the cow (like the pig) being a scavenger 
in densely settled localities. ^By the opening centuries of the Christian era, the 
buffalo is bred regularly for profit, ranking in this above the cow and below the 
horse, according to the Pancatantra (V. 8). It is the change-over to this new pro- 
ductive method that would enable Brahmamc control of ritual to be overcome in 
times when ritual was all-important, for the Brahmanas hadn't then troubled to 
develop any ceremony connected with the buffalo in the same way as the Vedic 
ritual is related to the cow. 

Thus we get the dark ages of the Brahmanas, though a few of them gained 
wealth as ministers, while four even ruled as kings after the end of the Simga 



1 E. Pargiter: The Purdyia Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, Oxford, 1913, p. *22, 
V, 16, Pargiter himself is piizzled by rdjdnah ksatrabandhavah which he mistranslates on p. 69 
as “ kings with ksatriya kinsfolk”. 

2 Yama and the three flood-avatai'as are not the only such Indo -Mesopotamian affinities 
from literary sources. For example, timingila and timingilagila, where the reduplicated ending 
must originally have been -gala. The earliest Asuras are, of course, to be xmderstood as Assyrians. 
The Jatakas mention sailing to Babylon (Baveru); on the other hand, the Puranas show an 
acquaintance with the sources of the Mle which surprised even their discoverer, Speke, but these 
documents were rewritten at a period much later than the one under discussion. 

3 Camkya is the most famous of BrMimana ministers. For the Kanvayana kings, Pargiter, 
loc. oU,, pp. 33-36, 71. 
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dynasty; but. a disastrous period for most of them, by. reason of the, decay of fire- ' 
sacrifices. 'It would be centuries before Buddliism in its turn became uneconomic 
by growth' of rich' monasteries, and useless to the masses by its isolation. In that 
interval, the Brahmana had learned to adjust himself to reality without facing, it. 
Mew' deities had been, fo.und, and m.aiiY local , deities 'synthesized .by, the amtdm^ 
theory ^ or as synonyms' for one of the major gods. The po'wer of the. synthetic 
method is ^shovm by' Buddha himself being counted as the ninth firciMra- of Vishnu. 

' On the other, hand, Buddhist monasteries were. already becoming huge une-conoinic 
■ fO'Undatioiis. The increasing number of Brahmana converts led by the second 
centiir}^ to a change from the peoples' languages' to Sanskrit for" Buddhist writings; 
the writings themselves deal with abstract philosophical speculations which show 
that the monk had developed from the peripatetic almsman visualized by Buddha 
as a teacher of society into a parasite whose existence was bound up with that of the 
exploiting classes. Control of ritu a l alw ay s veste d in the Brahm anas, the Bjaddhiat 
never having disputed it nor the cults of deities ^ (of whom the BucMha is not one 
though vedic go<& are made to do him honour in Buddhist legends) ; caste, after all, 
we have seen to correspond to social classes, when viewed as a whole. New tribes 
could be enrolled by writing new scriptures, rewriting old ones, or treating them as 
new castes, explained at first as generated by various mixtures of the older, fom\ 
On the other hand, what resistance there was to invaders after the ruin of the Sunga 
empire, particularly in the ist century B.C. seems to have been supported by fire- 
sacrifices if not inspfred bjr the Brahmarias in the name of religion, while there is 
no possibility, or at least no records of Buddhist monks having done so. The 
Brahmana had personal property and a family. He had the ritual for success in 
battle. He also had some experience of, or at least contact wnth, administrative 
problems, as we see from the Arthasdstra which is Brahmaific with a tradition of 
preceding Bralimanic works on statecraft; in fact, the commonest Sanskrit word 
for minister, mantrm, means the possessor of a magic formula, which implies a 
Brahmana. The Buddhist monastic order excluded by its very structure all such 
activities. We have a letter of the Buddhist monk Matrceisa to a king asking him 
to spare animal life (F. W. Thomas, Antiqimry, X.XXnV1903, pp. 347-349 ; 

1904, p. 21; 1905, p. 145), but there is no question of organizing any resistance. The 
synthetic method was of great use in absorbing all victorious foreigners except 
those who, like the Mohammedans, had a strong proselyting religion of their own 
and could recruit low castes. In fact, many foreigners in later times seem to have 
used conversion to Jainism or Buddhism as an intermediate (though not indispens- 
able) step towards enrolment a. generation or two later as Brahmanas or Ksatriyas, 
their social position |)ermitting.2 The Brahmana could ignore productive imports 
or utilize them: paper (like gunpowder) came from China wdth the Mohammedans, 
and was used by the Brahmanas for writing, though manufactured usually by 
Muslims in India, The Mohammedans brought other Chinese influences which do 
not seem to have spread, as for example porcelain tiles, the unquestionably Sinoidal 
minarets of the Boh Gumbaz at Bijapur, and possibly, some dome forms. But the 
rose that they introduced into the country was and is used even by the most orthodox 
B^ahma^a in worship (syphilis and tea belong to the European period). 

The main Brahmauical readjustment was the doctrine of non-killing engraftect/ y 
upon the older ritual. The dying out of fire-sacrifice, loss of the heady Soma drink 
and of beef- eating, did not matter as long as the basic economic unit of the country 

^ The seventh century emperor Harsa was Buddhist enough to pardon one who attempted to 
assassinate him, and his drama Ndgdnanda is Buddhistic; but he and members of his family also 
followed the cult of the goddess Gauri. 

2 Bhandarkar, Indian Ajitiguaryi !XL, 1911, 7—37. The passiag-ovei* even to a 

higher caste is sanctioned by Manusmrti 10.64-65. 
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\¥as the village, and means of production agrarian with primitive methods of peasant 
euitivatioiiy without private or at least without capitalistic ownership ■ in land. 
Ritual is preserved hereafter with such changes as were thrust upon it by force of 
eirciimstanees, but for every innovation we_find a claim of antiquity, usually 
fictitious. Even the Allopcmisad and the AnglapitrdT^a become possible. Ther 
reason is that no matter what the form of the ritual, its content and social fuiio-i 
tioii is now of a fundamentally different nature. Primitive magic tried to control! 
nature and increase production while later observances and tabus are primarily; 
for the maintenance of the sPitiia quo in favour of a dednite class. They do their 1 
best to stifle criticism, to absorb any destructive excess of social, energy. When.' 
this stage is reached, we have the static ideal of caste. History loses its meaning.^ 
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, Tliere.'is no definite information as to when, how and where these plates were 
originally found. They were sent, to, the Prinee of Wales Miisenm of ‘Western India 
for decipherment by one Bhagvan ShiFa Ganar, formerly of Wadgaon, in the Chanda 
District of the Central ProFiiiees, now of Chicholi in the Hinganghat talnka of the 
Wardha: District. The plates had been in .the possession of the'^ owner’s family for 
some generations and probabh" diseorered at the village of Chicholi in the District 
of Wardha.^ I edit the inscription which is engTaved on them for the first time. 

These are four well preserved copperplates, the second and third of which are 
engraved on both sides, while the .first and fourth are inscribed on one side only. 

Each plate contains seven lines of waiting, the whole inscription thus running into 
4.2 lines. ' The engraving, .in general, is good, though here and there the forms of the 
letters are not complete and their interiors show marks of the working of the 
engraver’s tool. The letters are deeply engraved throughout. The second plate 
is fairly thick. But the remaining plates are . rather thin, and show through on the 
reverse sides. This is sx^eciaily noticeable on the fourth plate. The miting is 
in an excellent state of preservation throughout. But while the second and third 
plates have their edges fashioned thicker, the first and fomth plates are quite smooth. 

Each plate measures about Q-V by 31''. About 1-i" distant from the middle of 
the proper right margin, each plate has a hole about |" in diameter, obviously for a 
ring with which the plates were strung together. But the ring together with the 
seal is now missing. The iveight of the four plates is about 2|- lbs. The size of the 
letters varies from I" to The characters belong to the ''box-headed” variety of 
the Central Indian alphabet, and are similar to those of the other grants of Prwmra- 
sena II so far published. They are more angular than the characters of the Bala- 
ghat plates of Prithvisena II,- the grandson of Pravarasena II. The characters 
include forms of the numerical symbols for 4 and 100 in line 20. 

As regards palaeography, some peculiarities may be noted. The medial d 
usually consists of a cm‘\^e attached to the upper right side of the comsonant (as in 
-edjapeya-, 1. 2, and -mclhesvarasya, 1. 9). It is also indicated in a different way 
(as in Eiranydriadi-, L 1). The medial u occurs in three different forms. The hook 
at the foot of the consonant tmms upwards to the left (as in Gaufamlputrasya, L 8) 
and to the right (as in -chaf ur-asimriedha-, 1. 2), The third form of the medial u 
consists of a hook, which is attached to the lower right side of the consonant and 
turns downv'ards (as in kuyyamah, 1. 36). The medial e, o, and au occur each in 
two forin>s. One form of the medial e consists of a cmve on the upper left side of t 

the consonant (as in ■‘Pravarasemasya, 1. 3). This form is more common than the 
other in wiiich the curve is added to the loweT left side of the consonant (as in 
-asvamedha- I. 2). The usual form of the medial d consists of an d-?nM7d on the 
upper right side and an e-mdtrd on the upper left side of the consonant (as in -shodasy- 
Li). The medial o is also showm, though rarely, by au d-mdtrd on the upper fight 
side and an e-matra on the low^er left side of th§ consonant (as in -aptoryyam-dhthya- 
I. ]). The medial au shows the southern bipartite form (as in -Gautamlputrasya, 
i* 8), and also for the first time the tiipartite western and northern form (as m 

^ There is another vilhige of the same name in the Betui District of the Central Provinces. 

^ Mp, Ind*, Vol. IX, pp. 267ff, and plates. 
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-giimufyf L 10, and brdhnmmur-j 1. 35). The tripartite form has, besides the two' 
enrves on the head, a third curv'e on the lower left side of the consonant. The 
' medial ai has one form only. It consists of two curves on the upper left side of the 
Gohsonant (as in •‘MaMbhairam’-, h 4:). The final t and m occur in samrat, L 3, 
and msundhardm^ L 38 respectively. The letters d and d as also ch and -y are not 
clearly distinguished. The open rectangle of d is larger than that of # and cA has a 
larger rectangle than Compare these in 1. 1, dm^M-^^y 1 ll, mchand, 

L 17. The letter dh is of the square type (see in -aimmeclAa-, 1. 2). But the 
subscript dA is roundish in shape, and hence difficult to distinguish from the sub- 
script fh In which the circle is not complete (cf. YudhisUkam-^ L 12, and vastmdhardm, 
L 38), as also from the medial .n( cf. vriUeJp, L 12) and the subscript r (cf. Eadrasanasya, 
L 14). The dental n in the looped form occurs in -Pravarasenasya, I 3. A different 
kind of n is found in -yajinab^ 1.2. Lastly, the letters j and i, as usual, have no 
box-head. 

The language h Sanskrit. The text is in prose, except for the two imprecatory 
verses In the Anushtubh metre, here ascribed to Vyasa, in 11. 38-41. As regards 
orthography, we may note the frequent non-observance of the rules of external 
sandhi] the use of short i for long % throughout; the use of the medial ri for n (as in 
pautfinoh, 1. 12) and vice versa (as in Griddhq, 1. 17) ; the use of % for almost through- 
out; the frequent doubling of consonants after /; the doubling of I; before r (cf. 
sadyahhhra, 1.2); and the doubling of tk and dh before ^ (cf, -BhdgiraUhy-, 1, 6, 
and sarvvdMhyiksha--, 1. 23). 

The inscription is one of the Vdkdtaka Ilahdrdja Pravamsena II. It is dated 
on the tenth lunar day (of the bright fortnight) of (the month) Jyeshtha in the twenty- 
fifth year (of the Maharaja’s reign). Its object is to record the grant, in the Supra- 
tishtha dhdra, at the village of Veluaka, of four hundred hJmmi-nivarUanas according 
to the royal measure, to one Rudrarya of the Vaji-Mahitya gotra and the two vedas, 
who was a resident of Khararjunaka. The village of Veluaka was situated to the 
east of the village of Gridhra, to the south of Kadamba-saraka, to the west of the 
village of Nila, and to the north of Kokilarasya. The charter was issued from the 
place of encampment on the banks of the river Hfranya. 

The date of the inscription is given m regnal years. So it eamiot be verified. 
Biihler and Bhagwanlal Indraji i assign the copperplates of Pravarasena II to the 
fifth century A.D. Fleet, 2 however, identifies the Mahdrdjddhirdja Devagupta, 
who is mentioned in 1. 15 as the father of Prabhavatigupta, the mother of Pravara- 
sena II, with Devagupta of Magadha, the son of Adityasena, mentioned in the De5- 
Baranark inscription of Jivitagupta II, ^ the grandson of Devagupta. The Shahpur 
stone image inscription,^ which refers itself to the time of Adityasena, is dated the 
year 66. The era is not specified. But it is that of Harshavardhana of Kanauj, 
eommeneing A.D. 606. Thus the year 66 gives A.D. 672-673, which is the date of 
Adityasena. Accordingly, Fleet assigns Pravarasena II to the seventh century A.D. 
Ejelhorn and Sukthankar follow Fleet. Kielhom assigns Pravarasena II ^ to about 
the beginning of the eighth centuiy, and Prithivisena II, <5 the grandson of Pra- 
varasena II, to about the second half of the eighth century. Sukthankar assigns 
Prithivisena [I],*^ the grandfather of Pravarasena II, to the seventh centuiy, 
Bhandarkar ® is for Biihler’s date. According to him Devagupta was another name 
of Oiandragupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty who ruled G.E, 61-93 (A.D. 


^ Biihler, Itid. FcOaeo. (English version), p. 64, n. 8, 

® Vol. in, latroduotion, pp. 16-16. 

® im.. No. 4S. 

® Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 268fi. 

’ Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, pp. 12 a. 
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4 Ibid., No. 43. 

6 Ibid., Vol. IX, pp. 267a. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. XLII, pp. 160-i. 
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38CI-412): tor in, the Poona^.and Riddhapnr^' plates Prahhavatignpta is iiientioiied' 
as the daughter of Chandragupta II., Pathak and Bikshit, who follow BuMeivand 
Bhandarkar, rightly point out that the characters of the Poona plates closely resemble 
those of the AUahabad pfflar inscription of Samudragnpta. This is speciaEy to be 
noticed, in regard to. the letters m, I, sh and But they obserYe: '"Indeed the 
difference between the characters used in the present (Poona) grant (of Prabhavati- 
,gupta)'and those on the grants of PraYarsena II. strike ns a-s in cYery way too great 
,foir the period of 25 or 30, years which must have intervened between these records'’. 
This means that on palaeogTaphical grounds the grants .of Pravarasena II should be' 
placed much later than the Poona grant. , But it is not so; for, the characters of the 
^Riddhapur gTant of Prabhavatigiipta are similar to those of the grants of Pravaraseiia 
II. Evidently, two tj^pes of Bralimi were used in Central India, of which the nail- 
headed type 4 with northern peculiarities is illustrated in the Poona plates of Prabha- 
vatigiipta and the box-headed type with southern peculiarities, which was com- 
monly employed, in her Riddhapur plates. Thus it is beyond doubt that the 
Vakatakas were contemporaries of the Imperial Guptas and not of . the Later 
Guptas.5 

The localities mentioned in the inscription I am unable to identify. As we 
have already noticed, the charter was issued from the royal camp on the Hiranya- 
nadf. The Dudia grant of Pravarasena II mentions a hhoga named Hirapyapura. 
Evidently, Hnari^^apup was the headquarters of the bhoga of the same name. It 
is not unlikely that Hiranyapura was so called from the river Hiranya, which would 
then imply that Eimnya^r^l-ydsuha of our inscription corresponds to Hirarnrapura 
of the Budia plates. This Hmanyanad! can be identified with the river Iraf in the 
Chanda Bistriet.^ The Snpratishtha Ahdra is also mentioned in the Poona grant 
of Prabhavatigupta. The village bearing the Prakrit name Veluaka is probably the 
same as the village Vilava'^aha which, as we know from the Poona grant, was also 
in the Siipratishtha Ahara. 

Text*^ 


First Plate 

1 Oni ® drishtam [ || -£^^^Q^^yd(?^^^d)nad^(d^)-msu/<:dd===agnishtom — • 

a(a)ptdryy[a ^]m — okthya-shodasya-ati- 

2 ratra— vajapeya brihaspatisava ^0— sadyahkki’a [cha^^Jturasvamedha 

yajinah^2, 

3 vishu[u*]vpd{iha sagotrasya samrat Vdkdtakamm maharaia— sri(si^)— 

Pravarasena — 

4 sya sunoh &unor=atyanta — Svami — ^Mahabhairava—bhaktasya a[m]sa-bha- 

3 . o ^ ^ JP.A.S.B,, JSr.S., VoL XX, pp. S8ff. 

^ On the letter-forms, see J,B.A.S. Bengal, VoL IV, 1938, pp. 351-54. 

! ^ Kadamba records of the Kanarese 

eonntry (of. I, A VoL VII, plat© between pages 34 and 35). 

^ Prof. Mirashi also has arrived at the same conclusion (cf. Bp. Ind,, VoL XXII p. 18). 

Does tMs show that the plates were originally foimd at Wadgaon in the Chanda District 

I , , . , ® E^cpressed by a symbol. 

On the right top of p m a mark which looks like the a-niatra. Here and in other places 
below traces oi the working of the engraver’s tool are found. 

formed eu and then corrected it into the conjunct sp, 

j! Poad— ^ Here and in other places below the rules oisamdhi have not been observed. 

subscript V’ Lere. is somewhat different from n which occurs 
throughout the rest of this inscription. 






. 52, ■ ■ N. CkakravarH 

5 ra— saiimv[^*]sita — SiTa-Ung-odvahana — Sivassxipar[i*]tushtia— samiifepadita— 

fgi 

6 JaYam§ana[m*] 2 parakkram-a{a)dhigata — Bliagi(gOratt-hy-amaJa-Ja!a.mii- 

(mu)rddMbhishiktanam(naiii) das-a- 

7 svamedh-afya’^] bhritlia-snatanam BMraMvmmh maliaraja4ri(sri)— 

dauWtrasya — 

Second Phie ; First Side 

8 Gaiiimniputrasya^ 'V dh[d^]pMnd[m^] maharaja- '%Ti{M)—Rudfasmmyar^^^^ 

atya— ~ 

9 nta — maheavarasya saty-arjjava — ^karanyo(^ya) sanryya^ — vikkrama— iiaya- 

vinaya-m[a'^]hatmya- 

10 diiimatya — patragatabhaktiva — dha[r*^']mmavijayitva — man5nairmmaly-adi- 
bhi-gunauh ^ 

1 i samiip[e*]tasya Ta[r’^]sh-^atam ®=:abMvarddhamana-k6sa-daiida'^-sadhaim- 
santa — 

12 na — putra-pautrinoh ® Yudhish<Jh[f^]ra-vritteh VdhdtaM7mh maliaraja-sri(M)- 

Prithivi- 

13 sendsya^ sunor = bhagavatab C.hala’ap[a’^]nauh prasad-oparjjita — sri(M)- 

samiida- 

.14 yasya y[d'^]1cdt(ihdndm siinoli maJiaraja-^^ 

Second Plate ; Second Side 

15 dhiyaja(ja) — sri(sri) — Devagupta-Buta^jo Prabhdvatiguptdyd/rri^utpmnmvii 
Sa(Sa)mbh6[h*^] 

10 prasada-dhriti-karttayugasya Fdfeafca?i-am==paramamahai(he)sYara— ^ 

1 7 rajam(ja)— sri(sri ) — Pravamsmmya Yachana[t'^] || ^ ^ 8upTati8Mh-di>(i)l^^^ 

- gramasya 

1 8 I! 15 purvvatah Kad^mha — sairalcasya daksliiiio(^a)tah iV'ik(Nila)-gramasya pa- 

19 schimenah 15 Kohitaraiya uttaratab F€lwfo??'====nama-grama}i [ il t] Atr=== 

a8ma(asma)[t*] 

1 There is a mark of the working of the engraver’s tool to the left middle of rci, 

2 The letter ^ is not complete. 

^ Read GaiMamiputrasya^ putrasya as in other Vakataka records. The superscript i here is 
similar to that in paribadhd in 1. 35, but somewhat different from that which occurs throughout 
the rest of this inscription. One may be tempted to regard it as the superscript I. But what 
makes it differ from the supei’script i in other instances is really a mark of the working of the 
engraver’s tool. 

^ 'B,Q&,d~dhimattva-~-pdtTdgatahhahtitva-^- , 5 Read — ddi-gum^b- 

s What looks like the d-mdtra in # really forms the bottom of the subscript min -dJiafmmu^ 
inL 10. ‘ ■ 

I ^ Read — pautrmah — 

» -Rmd~--PritJmzse7iasya. 10 Read Ohahrapaneh. 

There is ^a vertical mark of the working of the engraver’s to<.)l in between hd and rd. 
Below maMrdjd* occur four syllables {ma, m f, and ^a), which ai’e out of place here and carry 
no sense. ' ■ ^ 

12 Read — suidydm. 

This imrk of punctuation is unnecessary. It consists of two small vertical strokes, the 
second of which is much smaller than the first. The two strokes do not form the final L the sign 
for which IS very clear in the Budia plates of Pravaras§na II. 

Read The fonn of ddh is similar to that of ddh in vriddha^ in i. S. 

This mark of pimctuation, consisting of two small curves placed one above the other, is 
unnecessary, 

Pie&d paSchimcitak. 

Read KokUwasyasya. What looks like an Q-^nidtTd in t is a mark of the working of the 
engravers tool. ^ 
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20 .raja-minena-li^ , bMiBan2==iiivaiit>aEa-satam-chatvi^^^ 100 4 risattiBa,. ^ mm- 

21 vatsare Tfehiw^a-yachaaaka ^~~Yaji-LaMt5^r— ^ aagotrasya ® ' 


Third Pkits; First Side 

■ ,22 „ ^ . clY[i]Teda — Eiidra[.r’^] 3 ?yaya . dat4aiii[ ■!! "'] 

Yato ====siBat-saiitakah 

23 sarvTadclliyiksli.a,® — ^niyoga* — ^iii, 3 mktah. ' 'aJnasancliara(ri)-kiiiaputr-a.^dli,,ilOTt 

Y . bhaja(ta)s===Blih[a*]^ 

24 tr[a*]^=eli„a risruta — |>urYvay==iJfiapayitaY 7 ak [ |j ' '¥iditaiji=astii \‘-ah 

yatii == eh—asma — 

' 2o.' bliir—ataiano ' dliaTiiim-ayu(iyii)r-bbala— \djay4{ai)4Yaryya-\iYp^^ ill— 

„ amutra- 

26 liit-axttbam,===a.t:ai-aniigra vaijayike dharmma-stbaiie apiirvva-datya 

y iida- 

27 , ,ka — ^|)firvvam=atisrisb.tali [11*] ' Atli=asy=:6chita[m*] |#fii*vYa-raj-aiiu- 

ma4a[iii*] ch.atu[r’^]vvaidy-a — ■ — . ■ 

28, .graMra^2.|3-|aj.yy[a,*5*]dan(m)=vit'aramali tad=yatlia akarada^yify!) a-bhata- 
■ cbchhatra- 

j 7' hird Plate; Secmd Side 

29' pra-vesya{li*] ' a-paraiiipara- — ^gd — balivarddab .a — piishpa— kslii(kslii)ra'~ 

sanddliah 

I , ' ar—-chir-asaiia— charm — a(a)hgarah a-lavaii5(na)-kliniia-kkreii6(m) — ^kliaiiakah 
f' sa-iiidhoh (dhih) 

i :j| ,s==:6pan[i*^]dMh sa-klipt — opakiiptaii sarwa — ^ve(vi)shti — parihara — ^i3ariiiritaii 

32 a-ebaiidr — aditya — samakMi(li)yaIi pntra — ^pautraiiiigaini(rai) bhiijyama — 

; 33 nail na kenac.hid=ddhya(vya)ghatayitavyab. >sarYvakkriyablu3=sa[m]- 

■ raksMtaYyaii 

I 34 parivarddhay[i*‘]ta%^yas(tavyas)==cha [ il *] Ya[s=ch=a4'] — 

I chhasanam=a — ^rano (ga^a) — yamanah svalpam=api 

I 36 paribadha[m*] knr}y"at=karaya(yi)t[a*] Yah(va) tasya braliinanan(na.i)r— 

' rveditaBya sadanda (nda) — 

, 1 , “ * * , 

i ^ Bead fdja-nidyiina . The Chammak plates of Prav-arasSna 11 read rdlarmnika, 

I “ Bead hhmnayan^ 

; ^ Bead vim^atita7ne. The expressions mmiaiitame samvatsare are out of place here, when 

J we ioiow that the grant was made in the twenty-fifth regnal year. In this document there 

i occur ill a few places expressions which are out of place and carry no sense. But it would not 

! be correct to question the genuineness of the document. Probably the copy issued from tlie 

i Secretariate was carelessly written. Besides, the engraver was careless. 

^ These seven syllables seem to have been engraved after erasing the original ones, and 

1: ■■ their senseis not clear, ■ 

i . .. ® Bead— iff a/w%oj — ■ ■ ■ ^ Bead — ■sagdtrdya, 

" Read Khardrjunaka (or Khardrlunata) — vdsfavya — dviveda — 

; ^ Bead samvaddhyaksha — 

There is a mark of the working of the engraver’s tool over niy which makes the letter look 
. . . like nui. ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

Bead — puroimy~djfiay=^djfidpayitcwyd as in other Vakataka records. 

I' Bead — daUyd. 

What looks like an d-7ndtrd in is a mark of the working of the engraver’s took 
IS There is a mark of the working of the engraver’s tool in between the two curves, whicii 
indicate the visarga, 

; Before d-chmidr- there are three unnecessary ciOTes, which are placed one above another. 

■I',,',".' , ■ , . , ■ ,Bead-— ' 

4 Abovey?2,fa5- there is a acratch, vhich looks like the amtavdra. 

The missing syllables are restored from other Takataka records. 


i 
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Fourth Phte 

m nigraha[ih*] ku[r*]yy[a*]mah{ina) [ H *] Asmi[m*]s=cha dharmm-acli(adhi)- 
karan6{ne)ati(ti)t-aneka- ^ raja-sanclii- 

37 ntana-parip[a*]Iana[m*] ]n'ita-puny{i>y)-an-uki(ki)rttana— ki(kl)rttavamah F || *1 

Tyasa— gi(gi)tau eh=atra ‘ • 

38 sroka ^ pram[a*]ni(^)karttavyau 1| s Sva-datta[m*] para-datta[rii*] va Tvo*! 

har(e)dy6vai ^ Tasundharam ' ' ^ 

39 gavam sata— sahasraya hantur-harati dushkritah (tarn) [ li *] ShasLti(thi)m"' 

varsha-saha- ' ' ' 

40 srani(^u) svargge modati bhumi-dah acbcWietta ch=anumant[a*] eha tra*lnv 

=6ka(eva) naraka(ke) ^ - 

41 vased=iti II &mmfoa?-e panchavinsatima ^ Jyeshtha—sukh '>-dammvah(c7m) 

42 sen[a*]patau Bappadevena 8 likhitam » Namastu || ^ / 

^ Bead — rdja-datta-sarichintana — 

2 Bead Mokau. 

3 Metre, J^Ioka (Anusktubh); and in the following verse. 

4 Bead hareta. 

5 The engraver left the first sh incomplete and placed the anusvdra for shthim on v in varsha 

^ Read panchammmtitame. 

7 Bead — iukla — 

, . ® I^ead^Bappadeve, in accordance with the Siwani copperplate inscription of Pravaras§na II 
which has senapatau Bdppadeve likhitam dchdTyyena, Evidently, we take that our grant does not 
contain the name of the writer. & imh 

^ After likhitam an ornamental design is engraved. 

10 After the two stops occur three smaller stops '^th a long horizontal stroke below. A 
ong horijiontal stroke also marks the completion of the inscription on the Tirodi plates of 
irravarasena ix. • jr 
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THE CHINESE ORIGIN OF THE ARABIC WORD TUPAN 
By S. Mahdihassah 


Hobson- Jobson, b}’ Yule and Burnell, bas an article on Typhoon, where the 
etymology of the Arabic word, Tiifan, is also discussed. It may be said at the 
very outset that both the words, Tufan and Typhoon, hav'e a common origin. 
Authoritie>s are quoted to the effect that there is a Greek word, similar in sound to 
Tufan, meaning whirh^ind, hence Tufan could be derived from the Greek; while to 
me it appears possible that the Greek word, itself, be a Chinese derivative. 
Likewise, it is stated that as there is a Semitic root, Tuf, meaning' overflow;. Prof. 
Robertson Smith concludes that, Tufan, the deluge, is plainly borrowed from 
Aramlc''. As if these origins were not wide enough Yule and Burnell mention other 
possibilities, Chinese being included as a source of this word. As compilers they 
have been conscientious enough not to Ignore any authority but, as judges, they 
have been unable to dispense mth the mass of conflicting evidence they have so 
laboriously collected. In fact, so much has been already quoted by them that, all 
that is now required is to take a short cut through their labyrinth of information 
and point to one origin of the word Tufan. . . 

There are at least two methods of finding the etjrmology of such a word. There 
is th(‘ usual historical method which compiles second hand information, sifting 
previous observations, all of which may not be correct, from records, all of which 
may not be at the disposal of the reviewer. According to this method inquir}^ 
begins with questions l&e, Where is the first mention of the word in the literature 
of a language '( What are its synon3nns in other languages and how do these words 
appear in a cinonoiogical order ? There is yet another method of dealing with such 
an etymological problem which may be called a synthetic method. It is capable of 
achieving its objects independent of old records and of adding new informatioii 
to knowledge already accumulated on the subject. Here the simple questions are 
asked, What does the word signify, not genericaliy but specifically ? Where does 
the word find its full significance ? Imagine an Arab traveller landing on the west 
coast of India and recording a word spoken by local sailors who use the Konkani 
dialect. This word is found in Memoirs which subsequently have become classical 
^nd phylologists now wish to trace its etymology from VTitten books. This dialect 
unfortunately boasts of no books while the entire Sanskrit literature can never 
help the inquirer. The historical method has its limitations which are hardly 
recognized. Those who believe in specialized reasoning cannot fi:ee themselves 
from citations while common >sense opens new ways to achieve the same goal. In the 
above instance a record in an Arabic book of travels and its entire absence from 
the literature of Indian languages would lead to a huge confusion and only a synthetic 
method can throw any real light upon its etymology. A sort of paradox is created 
by the fact that a word of Indian origin is absent from Indian literature and men- 
tioned as Indian only in a foreign book. 

Yule and Burnell state that “The probability is that Vasco (de Gama) and his 
followers got the Tufao which our (English) sailors made into Touffon and then 
into Typhoon, as they got the mon^ao which our sailors made into monsoon, direct 
from Arab pilots'’ and they further, observe that the Portuguese tuf to distinctly 
represents tufan and not t’ai-fung and the oldest English form tuffon does the same”. 
It is clear that the Arabic Tufan, gave rise to a Portuguese modification which 
became tuffon and subsequently typhoon in English so that the problem is to show 
the origin of the Arabic word Tufan, 
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The synthetic method of attack inquires in the first instance, using the words of 
Yule and Burnell, were “These Portuguese and English forms first applied in China 
Sea or in the Indian Ocean”. In stiU simpler language, What does Tufan mean ? 
Where does its meaning find its full significance ? Tufan is not a synonym for 
storm, it signifies a special kmd of storm. The inquiry now becomes, Where does 
Tufan occur and what is its special feature ? 

Yule and Burnell quote Pinto who, in 1640, wrote, “ISTow haying continued oiu 
navigation within this Bay of Cochin-China (there arose) a terrible storm of wind 
and rain which by the Chinese is named Tufan”. In 1626, Piuehas wrote, "In the 
way to Malacca to Japan they are encountered wdth great storms which they call 
Tuffoons”. Dampier in 1688 added that “Tuffoons are a kind of violent storms 
blowing on the coast of Tonquin ' ’ . Other subsequent authorities are also mentioned 
which specifically mention China Sea as the seat of occurrence of these storms called 
Tufan. 

The qpstion has now to be answered, what are its special features which are 
not found in storms elsewhere. It is not a seasonal phenomenon, it does not occur 
with regularity every year. In 1667, Caesar Frederike wrote about “Touffon 
(occurring) in the East Indies often times (but these) are not storms as in other 
countries ; but every 10 or 12 years there are .such tempests and storms that it is 
thing incredible”. Its violence surpasses that of any storm anywhere so that 
Couto, in 1602, says about Tufao as, “a thing so overpowering and terrible and 
. brpigiiig .Bucii violoncoj sucIi ss it' woro, tliat it ^ppoars ES' if B/11 tli6 

spirits of the mternal world has got into the waves and seas”. Fiuther details are 
given to show that Tnffan surpasses in its violence all other storms on the face* of 
the globe which singles it out among storms as a class. 

The Chinese have been an energetic sea-faring nation. Theii- pirates were 
dread^ m seas far remote from their coasts. They were thus the last people to wait 
until foreign sailors lent them a suitable word to designate the storms of their own 
seas, particularly, when these storms, once experienced, leave a lasting impression 
upon the i^d. Yet YMe and BumeU mention that, “There is no evidence that the 
word (Tyj^oon) IS m Chinese use at all, it would perhaps be as fair a suggestion to 
denye It from the (old) Enghsh tough’mi”, and they even add that, “It is quite 
possible that the Formosaii mariners took up their unexplained Tai-fung from the 

V n u typical conclusion of specialized reasoning 

which IS easily satisfied when even a minor historical record has been taken into 
consideration. To a critic of such a historical method the above conclusion is. 
opposed to common sense for it ignores aU psychological evidence indicating that the 
Chmese m^t have been the first to be impressed with the phenomenon of Tufan 
and that they must necessarily be the first to have given a name to it. 

What then is the Chmese word for Tufan or Typhoon if it is not either s 
Accordmg to T ule and BurneU, “Mr. Giles admits thS the Chinese have spLial 

information was already available it is 1 pity 
that the Chm^e words for Tufan were not communicated at the same time. After 

® ‘^aleets spoken along the 

S^oSectf. ^ Annamese, Cantonese, Hakka, Foochow and 

possibilities leaving a few probabilities. The Chinese 
Wnw 1 if ^ f ^ ^ormot^tive term to convey the notion of a stori 

hSut^ distiubances. In names like snow-storm, 

Stiff’ ™ sand-storm it is wind carrying with it snow, hail, rain 

^d sand There IS no storm without wind so the Chinese must necessarily realize 
tks and they would mcorporate the idea of wind in their term for a storm. ’ This is 
deductive reasoning and one must now look to facts. 


% ■ 

The Ghimsse Origin of the Arabic v^ord T%fmh . , o7 

(illeSj ill inicler eiiaracter Ko. 3.5o4, gives tlie teriii Faiig-Sliui. 

■ meaning Wind . jaiid) l^'ater, In tiie Mngpo 'dialect to signify Typlioon. Siich a name 
of two words, is in full liarmoiiy i^dtii tto CMnese way of expression. ' For instance 
tFe. term Slian-Slinij meaning Mountain (and) Water, stands for landscape,. wMcIi is 
■ idealized as siicli by the. Chinese and is represented likewise in their typical paintings. 

, To, them therefore Wind and Water is a real connotative term for a sea-storm or 
T}'plioon. 

The same Dictionary, gives, as character Uo. 3024, the word Chii, meaning 
Typhoon, The eliaracter is relatively simple in Chinese, for it is ,a componnd of only 
two other characters, one being, another character, also pronounced Chii, Xo.,3018, 
rneaiiiiig Mh and Feng, .3554, nieaning Wind, so that the compound character, 
XT). 3(124, incorporates the idea ’‘'All- Wind”; Here '^AIF^ has an analogous additive 
torce like xUaJia in Hindustani. For ■example, ‘''Bog'' is any d.isease,, while 
“Maliarog'' is leprosy. If' Feng is Wind, Ail- Wind is Typhoon. Besides the word 
Chii, No.. 3024, there is another term Chii-Feng, written as two d.ifferent characters, 
literally mean.,iii.g Tj7}iiooii-W3...iid, wliieh appears redundant but makes the. sense 
explicit when spoken, a ' necessary evil, tolerated in the Ciimese, as explained in 
previous articles. ■ ' ' . ' . 

Character No. 4786, in Giles, is pronounced Hsiian and means Typhoon o.r 
whirlwind. The wi'itteii, ch.aracter is a compound of two others, one being again, 
the word Feng or Wind, as wns the. case with Chii, No. 3024. There is another 
character No. 4780, also proiioiniced . Hstian, which does not incorporate' the 
character Feng, .ineanlng Wind. This Hsiian means ’''To tiiiii round' % and is used' 
as.^an adjective to cjiialify Feng, and thus the term Hsiian-Feng, or turning round- 
Wincl is a comiotative name for a whirlwind or Typhoon. Canto, in 1602, uses the 
seiiteiiee, “ drives them in ■v/liiri" in describing a Tufaii; the Wmidering of a Pilgrim ^ 
in 1836, aIso_ speaks of ’'the wliiihng clouds, of Tufan" and likewdse Thomson, in 
1727, of the '‘' eircihig Tyxihooii' ' ; all of which are quoted by Yule and Burnell. 

In a land where Tuiaii is a regular, though not an annual, visitor, the observant 
people have given different names after its different attributes, e.g. Wind and Water; 
All- Wind; Whirling- Wind. Such a long contact with and experience of Tufan is 
denied to other nations, hence the Tvaiit of more than one name in other languages 
w’here it has been modihed Into Tufan and Tj^phoon. Considerations, such as 
these, made 'SSir J. BaiTow^ ridicules learned antiquarians for fancying that the 
Chinese took Typhoon from the Egyptian Typhoon, the word being according to 
Mm simpty the ■ Chinese syllables, Ta-Fung, Great-Wind"; quoted by Yule and 
Burnell. The real diffieiiltj^ seems to me, as has been already well pointed out 
by the last ^ named writers, that ''The Portuguese Tufao distinctly represents Tufan 
and not Tai-Fung and the oldest English form does the same". We want the history 
of the wnrd Tufan wMch, Pinto in 1540, and other travellers, after him, mention as 
actually the name in use by the CMnese. We must give due significance to the 
records of a ^tvord in colloquial or vulgar use rather than to its more literary forms. 
It has been explained ho'w Tufan is a special storm of the CMnese Sea. The indepen- 
dent conclusion ha>s been also reached that it cannot belong to a language where it 
does not signify wind. When Eobertson Smith translates Tufan as deluge and on 
tMs basis tries to derivent from the Semetic root, Tuf, to overflow-, it speaks of Ms 
ingenuity rather tlimi of his scholarship. Tufan primarily connotes an atmospheric 
disturbance, while its >secoiidary meanings, wMch can be many, do not lead us to 
::'!tS'v'Correct..ntymology. ' 

The CMnese for wind is Feng, character No. 3554 in Giles. Feng is its 
standardized transliteration. The "Ng" sound, familiar to Indian ears, is the 
one also present in the German word, Hunger, which is pronounced differently to 
that in English. Feng nearly rhymes with the English word lung, where E of the 
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former is like U of the latter. if to the sound Ea, we add Ung, or to the 

sound Eaw we add Ng, the combination Faung or Eawng would gi¥e a more detailed 
indication of the real pronunciation of Feng. Faung is not identical with Fong, 
the latter pronunciation also exists but it is the Annamese variation as given by 
Giles. There is a subtle difference between Faung and Fong which must be noticed; 
there is the slight but distinct sound of A in Faung while there is a clear 0 in Fong. 
This difference in the t-wo dialects is comparable with English and German where 
the same word is pronounced Long and Lang respectively only the difference here 
is more exaggerated. I do not believe that the Annamese Fong was similarly 
converted to Fang w^hich automatically became Fan but that Tufan derives its 
last syllable ff’cm the standard word Feng, through a more complicated change. 

The Ng somid in Faung is a compound of N and G which are not represented 
with equal intensity, the G sound is reduced to its minimum so that the slightest 
error towards simplification will affect its most delicate constituent and Faung 
will become Faim leaving the nasal N still more pronounced. I remember a German 
sehooi-boy naively remarking that he had a friend who spoke like the French, the 
latter he represented as always suffering from a cold. The boy had clearly noticed 
the frequent use of the nasal N sound in French. The Portuguese have a similar 
tendency and this language has a regular oi'thographieal sign to express it, Tufao 
being an example for Tufano, which has to be specially indicated that N Is nasal 
here. 

The word Tufao has just a vestige of the vow^el sound 0. When the word is not 
repeatedly heard or not clearly grasped it sounds Tufan. It is this latter word that 
is the earliest to be recorded in 1540 by the Portuguese traveller Pinto. From a 
born Portuguese or even from a Frenchman it cannot but be expected that N, in 
Tufan, is to be understood, as nasal. Yule and Burnell give two places where Pinto 
mentions this w’ord. I can add a third from the German translation of Pinto’s 
book, by Kuelb, Jena, 1868, on page 84. Briefly Tufan is an earlier and less accurate 
transliteration while TufSo, which chronologically appears later, gives a relativelj* 
better rendering of the original Chinese sound. 

Yule and Burnell quote John Shipp, who, in 1826, spells the word, as Toofaun. 
The last syllable Faun is not to be pronounced like the English word Fawn but 
with a nasal N. Toofaim thus has the same sound as the Portuguese Tufao. The 
Portuguese and English transliterations are both different and yet they reproduce 
exactly the same sound which thus reveals a direct and independent contact of 
each with the Chinese. It thus signifies that the Chinese did use the name Tufan 
in conversation. 

Feng in the Cantonese and in the Hakka dialects is pronounced Fung, as given 
by Giles. It can as well be expressed as Foong. Here the same change eliminated 
G and stressed the nasal N which transformed Feng into Fan, so that Foong also 
became Foon. This derivative forms the second syllable in the word Tufoon as 
recorded by Dampier in 1688, by Hamilton in 1727, and by De Rosa in 1780; all 
h^ing quoted in Hobson- Jobson, It also mentions other variations of Typhoon which 
are not copies of one another but original attempts according to individual merit of 
transliterating the same word as spoken by the Chinese. 

In Tufan, the last syllable, Fan is derived from Feng, the Chinese for Wind. 
In Typhoon, the last syllable, Foon is derived from the Cantonese variation Fung. 
It is now left for us to turn to the origin of the first sjdlable Tu, in Tufan and Ty, 
in Typhoon. We have to remember that according to the synthetic method each 
syllable must have a meaning and thus an origin. For example if Tuf is to overflow 
what does the suflBbs: ‘^An” contribute in making the word Tufan convey the meaning 
Deluge. This is an objection which has not been explained. Tufan has been shown 
to be the worst storm on the face of the earth. The name is therefore potentially 
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capable of. traYelling .far and wide. .At Kingp-o Typlioo.n is expressed .as Shni- , 

Feng, Water and Windj wliich. is a very mild and therefore a non-expressive term for : 

it* ^ Perhaps , at Ningpo it . does not do the ■ havoc for which it' is dreaded .farther 
soath. At any.' rate the name meaning Water and Wind has not gained a wi.de 
popularity. However the term, Water and Wind, is by no means so innocent for, ■ 
according to Giles, in Ammoy it signifies a grave. Other Chinese names for Tjrphoon, 
meaning, AUA^indjAi-TiiiiingAVind, etc;, connote a high wind or a cyclone rather 
than the dreadful Tufan and being noii-expressive have also remained of mere local 
importance. We are now searching for an epithet to qualify the word Wind which 
will give us a term meaning a dreadful storm or something similar and further this 
epithet in the Chinese must be a word sounding Tu or Ty, the first syllable in Tufan 
and in Typhoon respectively. ' 

Yule and Biimell quote Lane, the Arabic scholar, who defines ''Tufan as an 
overpowering rain’’, which can' well apply even to Indian Monsoon. Lane also 
translates Tufan as "Noah's flood" which makes Tufan a historical word; but 
Tufan is a phenomenon which occurred not once but does so even to this day* 

The word Tufan occurs in the Holy Koran. Maulvie Muhammad All’s translation, 

Lahore, 1920, in Chapter VII, verse 133, renders Tufan as "Widespread death" 
while in verse 134, the same word is, curiously enough, translated as "plague". 

In the commentaries quoted by the translator, footnote No. 934, p. 355, Imam 
Raghib is cited who says that Tufan "is originally eveiy accident that besets men 
on all sides and hence it is also applied to flood or deluge". According to Tctj-^uh 
'Atus^ "Tufan means death or cpiick and widespreading death" so that, Maulvie 
Muhammad AH adds his own comment “hence it might mean either plague causing 
excessive death or flood", to Justif^r his translation of Tufan as plague. The 
famous work Saliih of Imam Bukhari is quoted to mean ""Widespread death as the 
true interpretation of Tufan". In footnote No. 935, Maulvie Muhammad Ali 
further states "Tufan or Widespread death". This I feel is the classical and the 
recognized translation of Tufan w^hile to render Tufan, as plague, is a paraphrase 
rather than a translation, but, at least from 'our point of view, such a translation 
errs on the right side, in exaggerating the idea implied in Tufan as causing svdden 
and widespread death. 

There are three important phases in the progress of Tufan: a severe sea-storm: 
the wind stirring the waves to high billows and causing a flood on the sea coast; 
sudden and widespread death due chiefly to inundation but also to the wind itself. 

This is the real pictme of Tufan, a scourge no less dangerous than plague. Because 
of the unique character of this storm its name, Tufan, must have travelled to other 
countries, as soon as people came to hear of China Sea, Preislamic Arabia, ancient 
Egypt and Greece not being excluded. 

Nearly all Chmese Dictionaries, by European scholars, translate Typhoon as 
Ta-Feng, Great-Wind. Giles discussing character No. 10470, Ta, meaning Great, 
adds that "Ta-Feng, Great- Wind (is) considered by some to bo the origin of the 
word Typhoon through the Cantonese Tai-Fung " ; Ta, in Cantonese, is Tai and Feng 
is pronounced Fung, as has been already mentioned. It has been explained how I 

some names for Typhoon in Chinese are not expressive enough for a storm like 
Tufan. "Great- Wind" is a term no more connotative than "All- Wind", discussed 
previously. In fact these are sjmonyms as already explained. It w^ould appear j 

strange how^ in the struggle for expression, "Ali- Wind" should have 

been discarded and "Great- Wind" should have survived. European Dictionaries 
repeatedly translate Tufan as Great-Wind but Yule and Burnell correctly point ; 

out that ^"There is no evidence that the word (meaning Great- Wind) is in Chinese 
use at all ", I may again mention that many a scholar has not distinguished between 
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the name in colloquial use and the one recorded in books. An independent criticism 
by Yule and Burnell to this effect is of great value here. 

Synthetic reasoning has shown that several Chinese names did not become 
popular because they were not expressive enough for a storm which is something 
dreadful. Reasoning from an entirely opposite direction the conclusion has been 
leached that Tufan must signify a cause, be it wmd, which produces a sudden loss of 
human life on a large scale. 

The term Shui-I'eng. Water and Wind can be substituted by a stronger 
expression, T’ac-Reng, Ton-ent and Wmd. T’ao, character m. 10816 in GUes 
means Rushing Water or Torrent, which is a forceful agent. Giles translates Torrent 
and Water as the East- Wind, and possibly most Typhoons have an easterly direction 
from the sea towards the land which may thus be a synonym for Typhoon. This is 
my conjecture and is not supported by Giles whose translation conveys a very 
innocent se^e. T’ao in Cantonese is pronounced T’bu so that the sound can be 
easily imagined to have been modified into Tu, the - first syllable of Tufan. The 
sense Torrent-Wind is sufficiently suggestive to make it stand for something 
terrible. ® 

Tu, character No._ 120M, is rendered by Giles as poisonous; but Chinese has 
no adjectives hence poison is as correct if not even a better translation. The term 
Tu-Eeng would therefore mean Poison-Wind rather than poisonous wind. If Shui- 
Feng is Water and Wind, Tu-Feng is certainly Poison and Wind. Some clever 
artists paint pictures in pure elementary colours, which are calculated to mix in the 
eye and give the brightest effect a picture can produce. In Tu-Feng, the concepts 
Poison and Wind are independently carried to the mind where they unite to conv-ey 
the real notion of a homicidal Wind. Wind, with an enormous mass, must, by this 
^ue, operate upon a large scale, while, in its action, it is proverbiallv .sivift. Poison- 
Wind, explicitly means poison quickly broadcast and implicitly, after its obvious 
eneet, sudden and widespread death. Those who have known the experience of 
poisonous gas during war times would at once understand such an extensive effect 
The Chmese give the important word the first place in a term. In a name then- 
surnames come before their proper names. Shui-Feng might have been coined for a 
deluge and seeing how often T3iphoons cause deluge the term Water and Wind may 
have finally come to represent Typhoon in the Ningpo dialect. At any rate in Tu- 
fi an, Poison precedes Wind and the orthodox interpretation must also consider the 
semor position the word Poison occupies in the term. When we ask what is Tufan 
the simple answer is, ‘it is wind”, if we ask, what does it do, the typical answer 
IS sudden and widespread death”. Names are best given according to their use.s 
or according to their action. This action of Tufan in causing widespread death is 
incorporated in the term Poison- Wind, where the word Poison is given the first 
position b6C£ius6 Tufan is bottor known by its offect tban by its nature 

The word Tu-Feng is unfortunately not given in Giles, whose Dictionary is 
vol^ous and was printed in 1892. But it is found in the earlier Vocabulary of 
tu Chmese La, igmge, by J Doolittle, Vol. II, page 314, published in 1872. Doolittle 
translaies feimoon as Tu-Feng which at least assures of its existence and probably 

?? article on Plague it was likewise pointed 

out that Ta-Wen ae such is not given in any of the present Dictionaries but never- 
theless an authentic record of its occurrence has been produced. Now Simoon ie a 
Arabic for poison. Apparently without incorporating the 
somehow come to signify a poisonous wind. The Chinese Tu-Feng 
cannot be translated more literally than by Simoon into Arabic. What Simoon is 
‘If Tu-Feng even more so in the China Sea. Both in Arabic 
^bin^e their reactive names signify a homicidal wind. Because of their 
dreadful nature both these names have attracted the attention of other nations 
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who have imported them, mth a change in', pronunciation' characteristic of their 
languages. , 

The suggestion has been made early that Tufan and Typhoon have a comnioii 
root and a .com.mon meaning. The' word Tu, Poison, is pronounced with two variable 
sounds in the Hakka' dialect, T’eu being one .of them. Thus the HaMca' term T^eu- 
i\ing,.,(Tu-Feiig). has probably given rise to Typhoon. Fung has been previously, 
.explained' to,.h,ave been modified into Poon ,or Phoon. T'eu-foon 'can be TOitten 
in, a simpler form as,, Typhoon. 

, Yule , and ■ Burnell have been "c|Uoted. to say that the Portuguese TufS-o.was 
Ang'licized into Toiiffoii and subsequently modified into Typhoon. On the contrary 
Tufao of the Portuguese and Touifon of the earty English travellers, when xn‘onounced 
with a nasal N, are the'same in sound. These are two different transliterations and 
not two modifications. The English did not copy their word from the Portuguese, 
they had ample opportunities to hear it spoken from the Chinese themselves. The 
Portuguese did not copy from the Arabs for Tufan is not so near the Chinese original 
as the Portuguese Tufao. ' The Arabic language prefers a clear ]S[ sound to a nasal 
one, present in Chinese and in Portuguese; the sound A in Tufan has been prolonged, 
in Arabic, while it' is a short one both in Chinese and in Portuguese. Tufan of the 
Arabs, Tufao of the Portuguese and Touffon of the English seem to have bee,n derived 
from Tu-Peng as might have been spoken by boat passengers. T’eu-Pung of the 
■Hakka dialect must have been used by mariners coming from South China and 
English sailors probably acquired this term. With increased navigation T'eu-Piing 
must have been heard more frequently. Touffon was not modified into Tj^^phoon 
but the latter is an original transliteration. Hobson- Jobson gives other variations 
ill the spelling of Tufan and Typhoon which all aj)peaf original attempts to reproduce 
a Chine.se term spoken by passengers and ordinary Chinese sailors. 

StTMMABY ■ ^ 

Books on travel specifically mention the storm of China Sea as Tufan or Typhoon. 
It is the worst storm known to man. It is a wind, becoming a cyclone, driving 
away rain, causing deluge and finally sudden and widespread loss of human life. 
In the various translations of Tufan the different phases of Tufan have been incor- 
porated and all are partly correct. The original Chinese term is Tu-Peng, Poison- 
Wind, as probably spoken by boat passengers. The Arabs converted it into Tufan, 
the Portuguese into Tufao, some English uniters into Touffon which is best pronounced 
vith a nasal K*. The Arabic word has a long A sound and a distinct N. According 
to a variation of the Hakka dialect Tu-Peng is pronounced T’eii-Pung which has 
been modified into T^'^phoon. The contact of English sailors with Chinese mariners 
coming from the South of China has probably given birth to the word Typhoon. 
There are other possible transKterations of these two Chinese terms Tu-Peiig and 
T’eu-Pxmg and it is interesting to see how the various spellings preserve the original 
Chinese sound, in T)arts at least. 




KrEYNOLD ALLEYNE NICHOLSON 
By A. A. A. Pyzee 

'■ , V . Nona wlio prefers vain desire or is inclined to ease or turns back from his search or has 
anxiety about his means of livelihood will ever attain unto knowledge ....... imless he seek 

refuge with God from the vileness of (worldly) interests and from an ignorance (so blind) that he 
makes much of the little which he sees in himself and makes little of the much and great (which 
he finds) in others, and admires himself on account of that (self-conceit) for which God hath not 
given him permission . . . Transcendent is God and Exalted above the sayings of the blasphemers. 

-—The of Rumi, Baftar iii, Introduction » 

Translated by R. A. Nicholson. 

J T i.s with deep regret that students of Islam and Persian and Arabic will learn 
of the death of Professor R. A. Nicholson of Cambridge University. His name 
was a household word among European students of Islam and Sufism, and his 
death removes from the wwld one of the foremost of the Islamic scholars of our 
time. To his pupils in India— and they are many^ — ^it will mean also the loss of b> 
personal friend; for apart from his scholarship he had the unusual gift of allowing 
Ms students to forget that he was their teacher until they thought of him only as a 
valued friend. 

Nicholson was born on the 19th August, 1868 and died at Chester on the 27th 
of August, 1945 at the age 77. As a student he distinguished himself in Latin and 
Greek, and came to Cambridge after a brilliant classical career at Aberdeen, At 
Cambridge he took the Indian Languages Tripos with Arabic, Persian and Urdu, 
and proceeded during the rest of his life studiously to forget every word of Urdu 
he had learnt, and to gain complete mastery over the other two languages. His 
first appointment was to the chair of Persian at London University, but soon he 
returned to Cambridge as Fellow of Trinity and University Lecturer in Persian, a 
post which lie held for many years. In 1938, upon the death of Professor E. G. 
Browne, he was elected to the Sir Thomas Adams’s Chair of Arabic at Cambridge. 
He retfred about 5 years ago by superamiuation, but continued Ms teaching and 
researches with unabated zeal. During all these years he was a tireless worker; he 
edited texts, wrote books, contributed papers and reviews to learned periodicals, 
guided research workers, and lectured to Tripos students on Arabic and Persian* 
Towards the end of his life, he began to complain of weakness of eyesight; and in 
one of his letters to me he expressed the beautiful thought that wMle the outward 
eye weakens and finally closes, light comes to the inward eye and it opens. He 
was a regular correspondent, and always helped his old pupils and friends with their 
difficulties. I am the happy possessor of a number of Ms letters and they have 
now become a valued literary treasure. 

During the years 1910 to 1925, Cambridge was lucky in possessing thi^ee brilliant 
scholars of Islamic Literatm’e — ^A. A. Bevan, E. G. Browne, R. A. Nicholson, 
Bevaii was the Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of Trinity. Trained 
under Wright, Robertson Smith and Theodor Noeldeke, he was a master of the 
Semitic languages and was completely at home in the classics, and German and 
French. He was a pure Ai’abist; a grammarian and philologist, he read nothing 
beyond the choicest Arabic of the classical period. An exact scholar, his mind 
possessed rare critical powers, and it was an education to hear him expounding any 
text, grammatical, poetical or exegetical. His devotion to Ms studies was 
remarkable ; he once told me quietly that if a man were to read Arabic eight houirs 



a day for dffcy years, as he had done, it would be almost impossible for him 
know the language fairly well. H. C. " 

author of the Literary History of Persia (4 vols.), 

Amongst the Persians, and the editor of numerous texts, 
and culture, he was also an 
and Tm*kish. * 

to a fault. He lent money freely to needy 
In one case, he bore the expenses of educating a Turkish friend' 
it was impossible for him to stop the boy’s education, 
pauper on account of political troubles. ' 

quiet, sound scholar, less spectacular than the others, whose published work ivill ever 
remain a monument to his meticulous scholarship, brilliant insight and steadfast 
devotion. He possessed a deep understanding of Islam and had a profound respect 
^ 1 * ^ probable that a lifelong devotion tb Rumi and the Sufis 
had made of him almost a mystic in liis outlook on life. A favourite maxim of his 
was as-sair mifiahul-faraj (patience is the key to happiness); he has quoted this 
to me more than once in his letters. ^ 

He WM most regular with his students and came fully prepared with the texts to 
be read. In my time (1922-25) our lectures were held either at Trinity or Pembroke 
or sometimes at his house, 12 Harvey Road. There was nothing impressive ahml 

gladstone bag, some thirty years old 
bimstmg with papers and books, in a shabby suit with bulging trousers, looMnp' like a 
provmcial salesman rather than a university professor. But his eyes were the eyes of 
a (beamer and not those of a tradesman; and “illumination” would come to the 
I ^ sincere and steadfast. Then, by degrees, he would be 

^ed from his own plane and begm to soar with the master; and linallv when the 
Sdlave apprenticeship ended, he would feel thalnrman 

1 I™®™ towards an endless journey; he would feel that 

Aioholson in bidding fareweh was speaking to him in the words of Dante 

“Son, the temporal fire and the eternal, hast 
thou seen, and art come to a place where I 
of myself, discern no fiirther.” i 

A account must now be given of his contributions to oriental scholarship. 

. ,, -j, P^^epare a complete bibliography of his works' 

Ratification i^at most of the volumes from his pen are to be found 

J Society. • , , 

olumes of texts, ‘translations, mouo^ 
'as the Selected Poems of Shamsi Tabriz 
/ ’ . ' 7 ' d’ in which he dealt with 

mid Persian, the importance of Greek 
At that time- he held the view, that,, Sufism,' ' 
* o-R-ziv . ^ r a view which he .modified later; for in 

iy2d, alter a quarter of a centmy of laboim and thought in his lectui-es on the Idea. 
Of Perso^ay m Sufism (Cambridge University PresI), he was convinced Sit the 
seeds of Sufism were to be found in the Qur’an itself. 

During the years 1907-1911, he produced four volumes which will always be of 

Thornton’s GiSar irn 

henes {\ ol. I, Grammar, Vols. H-IV, Readers). In this work he was greatly helped 
oathi '"’"Si] Society WJuU a Ol^»ie f 


E. G. Browne was a general student of Persia, the 
a fascinating book of travel A Tear 
. . _ , , . --—7; ^ “an of ’wde sympathies 

inspired teacher, being equally at home in Arabic, Persian 

lo his students and acquaintances from the East he was generous 

•agabonds and lost both gold and friend" 

"" "• Ts son, merely because 

. since the father had become a 
Nicholson, the youngest of the thi’ee, was a 


While it is impossible in Bombaiy to 

111 the library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Beginning in 1898, he produced some 35 v 
graphs and lectures. His earliest work wi A 
(Cambridge, 1898). It was his PeUowship thesis at^Trinity 

the principles of translation from Arabic ’ - 

Philosophy and the origin of Sufism. Ai : 
was the result primarily of Greek influence 
1923, after a quarter of 
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hj ftofessor A. A. Beva-iij and the Eeaders are therefore extremely useful for' the 
begmiier; In fact their accuracy of text and annotation may be considered a model 
for works designed for elementary students. 

Of tho' texts that he edited or translated the most important are: 

d905 TadkMratu%AwUyd^ of Farlduddin h4ttar (Persian Text),. 2 vols,/ with an, 
introduction in Persian by Mirza Muhammad 'Abdul- Wahhabi Qazwfni. 
1911'. Tarjumdn al-Ashwdq^ the Arabic Odes of Muhyiddin Ibnul-'Arabi (Oriental- 
Translation Fund, K.S., Yol. 22). 

191 1 Translation of Kashfu%Mahjnh of HuJ wiri, Persian text, edited by Zhukovski. 
Gibb Mem. Ser., XVII. 

1914. Tusi’s Kitdb al-Luma^ , Arabic Text, with an abridged translation and notes, 
Gibb Mem, Ser,, Vol. 22. 

.1914 Ta'nhhi Guzida by Qazwini. Persian text and translation, 2 vols,, .in colla-- 
boration with Prof. E. G. Browne. 

Finally, between 1925 and 1941, his edition and translation of the Mathnawl 
of Rum! in eight volumes, which is incomplete. 

To the generality of students he is best known by his Literary History of Arabia, 
which is in its second edition. It was one of his earliest works, and while it does 
not contain much original research and is perhaps not as mature and balanced as his 
later books, it is a useful summary of the sahent featmes of Arabic Literature in its 
historical setting, expressed in his own scholarly and individual style. He also edited 
several Arabic and Persian texts, and wrote a number of essays and monographs on 
various topics. As a translator from the Arabic and Persian, he has few equals in 
the English language. He combines accuracy with gracefulness of style to a degree 
which is unrivalled; in this department he must be ranked with Professor E. G. 
Brovme and Sir Charles Lyall. Many examples of his exquisite renderings could 
be given, especially from his Eastern Poetry and Prose, but I shall content myself 
only with one. Students of Persian and Urdu can well realize how difficult it is to 
render the expression zahdni Ml adequately into a medium lilce English. Nicholson 
employs the phrase "mute eloquence”, which will at once be recognized as a 
rendering of precision and insight. It is possible that I am reminded of this expression 
because Nicholson was a simple, silent man, his appearance completely belying his 
extraorc^ary gifts ; but his life was mutely eloquent of his complete absorption in 
his particular field of study. 

His most important work, which occupied him for eighteen years, was his 
edition and translation of the Mathnawl of Jalaluddin Rumi in eight volumes, three 
of text, three of translation, and two of commentary. It is most unfortunate that 
he was not able to complete the ninth volume in which he intended to summarize the 
teaching and philosophy of Rumi and to write a proper introduction to that "Qur’an 
ill Pahlawi”, the ' Mathnawl. But I le^rn from Professor A. J. Arberry (London) 
that the materials for this volume are happily in such a state that he will be in a 
position to take up the work of the master and bring it to a successful completion. 

We have already seen that his translations are felicitous. He first gave evidence 
of his talents in the Literary History; then he translated Iqbal’s Asrari Khudl (1920) ; 
followed it up with a volume of selections, Translations from Eastern Poetry and 
Prose (1922), and crowned his labours mth his magnificent rendering of the Mathnawl, 
which according to its illustrious author contains "the roots of the roots of the roots 
of religion”. 

Of his monographs, two pquire special mention. In 1921 he produced Studies 
in Islamic Poetry and Studies in Islamic Mysticism. These volumes deal with 
Abu Sa id Abil-Khayr, Ibnul-Farid, al-Ma‘arri and Awfi, and include a learned 

article on the concept of 
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His relations with Prof. Browne had always been cordial and two items deserve 
to be mentioned. In 1922 he edited, in collaboration with others, the ‘Ajabnama 
(A volume presented to Professor E. G. Browne on his 60th Birthday) and also com- 
piled a Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. of E. G. Browne (Cambridge, 1932). The 
former contains articles by scholars aU over the world and is a volume of exceptional 
value. The latter contains a brief memoir of Professor Browne, his friend and 
teacher. These were the debts of honour and of ^atitude paid by one teacher to 
another, whose rare talents and wide sympathies have been recognized and 
appreciated all over the world. 

Nicholson was extremely kind to his students, and it is impossible to forget the 
extraordinary amount of generosity which he showed to us. In his lectures, he 
first of aU insisted upon a strict understanding of the text itself; and he had no use 
for briUianey of comment or imaginative interpretation which was not based upon 
the sure foundations of grammar, philology and exact scholarship. During the three 
unforgettable years spent under him at Cambridge, he would often tell us that at 
Oxford they looked for brilliancy, but “here, we insist upon accmracy ”. Throughout 
India his pupils will learn with sorrow that their teacher and friend is no more. 
And some of us in Bombay will feel the loss more poignantly because he had promised 
to prepare the text of Rumi’s tract al-Qasd ila’l-LSh for publication in the Islamic 
Research Association Series but did not live to complete it, and also because his last 
contribution to orientahsm was published in the pages of the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 1943. He there gave us an abridged rendering 
in verse of a poem of Sana’i rmder the caption “A Persian Eoreirunner of Dante”. 
In this brief but beautiM piece Nicholson exhibits aU his artistry as a translator; it is 
not only scholarship of the highest order, but is illuminated by the spark of true 
poetry, and I shall conclude by giving the last stanza, in the hope and prayer that it 
may apply to the translator himself: 

My eyes were opened to a Paradise 

Of azure ports and towers. He bade me look. 

“Time’s end,” he said. “Death cannot touch thee now.” 

Bombay, 3 May, 1946. ' 


SOME WARTBIE RUSSIAN ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


By W. IVA3s"ow 

; ' Since , tlie Revolution of 1917 Oriental studies in Russia Lave imdergone complex ' , 
development. Orthodox, highly techmeal studies in historical, linguistical, archaeo- 
logical and other fields have continued as before, sometimes, as in the case of Central 
Asian archaeology, being much augmented and perfected. At the same time a 
bold bid has been made to bring Oriental studies and their results out of the at- 
mosphere of the auditorium or library, jDopularize them, and make them the basis 
of a better understanding between the various races and nationalities inhabiting 
the Union. Whenever an opportunity presents itself for examining the latest 
Russian literature in general, various magazines or weeklies, it is everywhere possible 
to notice, quite astonishing traces of tMs drive. Many historical ' 'figures, events,' 
poetic creations of the various nationalities which were formerly known only to a 
very narrow circle of specialists have now been made available to the ‘‘‘'man-in-the- 
streeU". Even if not very familiar to him, they are, nevertheless, not entirely strange 
and exotic. Taking into consideration that only 29 years have elapsed since the 
Revolution, and that during the greater part of that period the country has endured 
the pangs of birth of the new order, or has been ravaged by the greatest war in history, 
the achievement seems really surprising. 

It is hardly necessary to argue that in a country such as India, with her im- 
mensely complex national problem, and where such ideas have not even dawned 
upon the educated classes, the Russian experiment deserves careful attention. 

It is a great pity that although Russia is a neighbour of India, cultural relations 
between the countries are practically non-existent, and that Russian publications 
are received here only as it were accidentally and on very rare occasions. 

It seems worth while therefore to offer here a short summary of a few of the 
publications of the Russian Academy of Sciences which have been recently received. 
To a certain extent even these few works give an idea of the present state of Oriental 
studies in the Union. 

Before proceeding with this, however, I would like to take leave to make a 
few explanatory remarks on the Academy of Sciences. Founded some 225 years 
ago, by Peter the Great, on the lines of the French and Dutch institutions of this 
kind, the Russian Academy has gradually gained the position of the central institu- 
tion, organizing and, to a great extent, directing, all researches and study, as apart 
from the purely teaching functions which remained with the universities and the 
educational apparatus in general. In this development the Russian Academy has 
greatly overgro-vm its foreign prototypes. Already by the end of the last century 
it was a great institution controlling dozens of museums, laboratories, libraries, 
experimental and biological stations, observatories, and so forth, publishing scores 
of learned editions, and, last not least, owning a press, probably unique of its kind, 
which coulc| print works in any language. We, accustomed to shabby printing 
and inferior paper during the war, may look with envy at the excellent printing of 
these editions, and their excellent paper. Paper in Russia, however, owing to the 
immense forest wealth of the country, always was of the highest quality. Judging 
from its durability even in the destructive climate such as in India, even its cheaper 
varieties used for printing books, were always, of their type, probably the finest 
m the world. 
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During the later decades the importance of the Academy has increased still 
more, and it has become in large measure a kind of the ''brain of the comitr 3 ^”, with 
its numerous, affiliated institutions. We may reasonably hope that with the settle- 
ment of the world stirred up by the war, and better facilities for dnternatioiial 
cultural contact and co-operation, it would be the Russian Academy which would 
be able to take up that matter of immense importance and urgency, the planning 
in Oriental research. We can see now in daily life how obsolete is that relic of 
Mddle Ages, the hohby-like approach of students to their work in the choice of 
subject. Tremendous amount of waste is going here, worthless matters being 
taken up while basic and central problems remain neglected, barring or impeding 
the further progress of studies as a whole. 

I. Let us first take the edition which illustrates these new popularizing ten- 
dencies in contemporary Russian Orientalism. It is a small book of 120 pages, b}^ 
Prof. I. Krachkovsky, with the title "While studying Arabic Manuscripts” (which 
may be also translated as "Bending dow over Arabic Manuscripts”), published in 
1945. The aim of the book in the series to which it belongs is to give to wide circles 
of the public an idea of the learned work in various specialities. Prof. I. Krachkovsky 
certainly needs no special introduction to any student of Arabic. He is an expert 
in and an excejjtionally erudite student of Arab poetry, modern and Christian 
Arabic literatures, Arabic philology, and it would be no exaggeration to say that 
there is hardly any department of Arabic studies with which he would not feel 
himself fully conversant, having contributed to it something in print. 

His bopk, written in simple, plain, unpretentious style, is a kind of learned 
autobiography, entirely concerned with the author’s interesting experiences, meeting 
with persons prominent in the world of Oriental studies, and his nmnerous valuable 
finds. Taking into consideration the fact that he is a learned specialist, not a witer 
of fine prose, his attempt is a great success, and only here and there would one 
suggest a reduction in lyricism. It is that personal element which cements and 
smoothes technicahties and exotic oddities which would otherwise prove not easily 
negotiable to general reader. The style is very condensed, and therefore it is not 
easy either to sum up the contents or select specimens from it. Perhaps if translated 
into French, may be German, the hook may appeal to foreign intellectuals. I 
doubt whether it would appeal at all to the English reader, and have not the slightest 
doubt that in India it will not find readers. It is too exotic for this country, both 
in its scenery, subject, and especially in spirit. The dominating tone of unreserved 
self-sacrifice to the interests of the study, the unliesitating readiness to put up 
with any discomfort, privation, even suffering for the sake of it, all seem to be 
quite alien to the mentality of the Indian student who primarily values financial 
success. 

II. Quite different is another volume amongst the few that have been received. 

This is a learned monograph by the Moscow specialist in Turkish, Prof. V. Gord- 
levsky, "The Seljuq State in Asia Minor” (Moscow, 1941, pp. 199), It offers a short 
survey of the political history of the state (470-707/1077--1307), and especially 
analyses various aspects of its life: the ethnic composition of the ruling Turks, 
their old tribal organization, customs, and so forth, the feudal order in the state, the 
central government of the sultan, administration, peasants, trades, town life, the 
court, armed forces, art, Hterature, and religion. ^ 

The monograph is very interesting, and while reading it one cannot help wishing 
that similar monographs could be written about other dynasties and countries of 
the world of Islam. Speaking frankly, however, the book possesses an apparently 
secondary but really annoying defect: it is the language in which it is written. The 
author suffers from what may be figuratively described as a "language tic”. He 
cannot say anything plainly, without making faces and "winking”. This seriously 
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distracts, and wears out the re.ader, .and produces 'an impression of confusion and 
obscurity. 

The period with .which the work deals is of great interest not only to the Turkish 
student but also, to every student of Persian literature and civilization. ■ The Sell uq 
empire in, Persia and adj.aceiit countries of which the state in Asia Minor was , an. 
ofishoot, came into existence at the period when Persia had attained the highest , 
, level of her cultural .development in history.' It was ike civilized country of that 
.worlds .with its brilliant literature and' art.- Even the .devastation caused by the' 
brutal Mongols , c-o-uld not ruin it at once, and it requi.red the efforts of Timur and 
Ms worthy successors to lay the country flat. The Mongol invasion, as is known, 
touched Asia Minor only in a minor degree, and in fact stimulated a greater cultural 
development by driving to its territory crowds of refugees amongst whom were 
sometimes found persons of the calibre of Jalalu’d-din Rumi, the author of the 
‘^Coran in the Pehlevi language’’, the Mathnawl, The historical background which 
the book provides tlirow^s an interesting light upon this prominent figure. Only 
twenty or tMrty years ago there was rarely a household of the middle or upper classes 
in Persia in ’which one could not find at least three books: the Coran, ^the Diwdn 
of Hafiz, and Riimi’s Mathnawi. The latter particularly exercised far-reaching 
influence upon the literary tastes and mentality of generations. 

It is therefore interesting to see the real, historical Rumi in his real environs, 
living closely suiTOunded by the Greeks and Christians in general. His wife was a 
Greek %voman, and his own son, Suitan-Walad, not only could speak Greek, but 
wrote poetry in that lauguage (employing, however, Arabic letters). His associates, 
especially one of the most enigmatic figures in the history of Persian literature, 
Shams-i Tabriz, ail belonged to the same milHeu. 

The author tries to prove that the Seljuqs of Asia Minor are wrongly regarded 
as the spearhead of militant Islam, the bigots who ruined the relics of Byzantine 
civilization. In fact, ho'wever, the ruling princes were rarely fanatics. Many were 
drunkards, many were indifferent in religious matters. Quite a number of them 
wrere married to Christian princesses, or lived at the Byzantine court during the 
periods of their exile in the never ceasing struggle for the thi’one. Few of them, 
on the contrary, displayed great interest in religion, as in the case of Ruknu’d-din 
Qlich Arslan (655--663/1 257-1 265) who was said to be a secret Ismaili. Ismailism, 
and Shi ‘ism in general, w--as very popular amongst the various Turkish tribes. 
Crowds of daiwishes from Eastern Persia, usually of extremist Shiite leanings, 
migrating from the devastated territories of the East, found great support here. 
It is said that the founder of the Suhrawardi Sufic order, Shihabu’d-din Abu Hafs 
‘Umar b. Muhammad Suhrawardi was a secret Ismaili. His namesake and fellow 
countryman, Shihabu’d-din Yahya b. Habash b. Amirak Suhrawardi, surnamed 
Maqtul, i.e. the “Martyr” (lit. “murdered”), enjoyed a life of pleasure at the courts 
of various Seljuq princes, but was ultimately apprehended in Aleppo, and charged 
with IsmaiH opinions. He died in prison in 587/1191 (a correction for “578” is here 
necessary), and rumour treated it as the murder of an innocent. Recently this 
mystagogue has become the subject of studies by some orientalists, obviously 
inspired by the example of Prof. L. Massignon’s important monograph on Hallaj. 
But wMle this latter work is a product of sound and genuine scholarship and sincere 
search after the truth, the attempts of the imitators are inspired by different motivesi 
Recently some works have been published in which fantastic theories are advanced 
concerning the “Martyr’s” devMoping a mysterious “ancient Iranian” pMlosophical 
tradition {^ihmatu%mashdriqa)i claimed to be the source of the whole of Greek 
philosophy as well 1 All this absurd chaff seems to be born out of elementary mis- 
understanding. The mythical “ancient sages” whom the enterprising “Martyr” 
introduces as the founders of the ^ikmat, like Jamshid, Khusrawanids, and so forth, 
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have been most probably brought in as a cheap device to mystify and impress his 
princely patrons. Many of these had a craze for ancient Persian names, and assumed 
the names such as Kay-Qubads, Kay-Khusraws, Kay-Qa’uses, and so forth, patron- 
ized the Persian language, literature, art, Persian refugees, often at the expense of 
their native Turkish subjects. Prof. Gordlevsky offers no comments on the reason 
for such a craze, but it is quite probable that this was due to what is now known 
as '‘inferiority complex'*. Surely, these Turkish nobles had nothing to do with 
ancient Persia. But, when coming in touch with an ancient civilization of Byzan- 
tium, they made use of Persian ancient glories in the absence of Turkish literary 
tradition. It was the "East" opposed to the "West " in general, intended to counter- 
balance it. The intelligent and enterprising "Martyr" simply took the hint, and 
from ishrdq manufactured ''7mshnq'\ the East, with its alleged wisdom. 

III. The^last item is Volumes II and III of the new Oriental periodical, the 
"Sovietskoe Vostokovedenie", or-"Soviet Oriental Studies", intended to take the 
place of the early well-known "Zapiski". The first of these volumes, II, appeared 
only a few weeks before the German invasion in 1941, while the third vol., ready by 
that time, was actually in the press during the long period of the siege of Lenint^rad, 
and came out in 1945. ^ 

While continuing the old tradition, and including some valuable learned con- 
tributions of general importance, the new periodical, obviously reflecting newer 
currents, contains also a few articles which normally would better come under the 
head of publicistie as touching on very recent or even current political questions. 
It is not for the first time that such experiments of blending study and current life 
have been made in Russia (cf. the "Mir Mama" just before the first World War), 
^yiously with the view to bring such learned periodicals nearer to actual life. But 
if in the past, with its much slower tempo of life, such attempts proved to be a 
w- seems that at present there is even less chance of their being successful, 
with the modern means of communication discussion of actuality cannot be relegated 
to periodicals which appear once a year, or even rarer. It may sound a heresy, 
b^ it seems to me that now, with the advanced specialization, even the idea of such 
Oriental Magazines" in which all branches of Oriental research are given a few 
pages,^ seems obsolete. It is unavoidable to split them up, grouping cognate 

^ ? opens with the article by E. V. ‘Boonakov, "Notes on the history 

of Russia s relations with the Central-Asian khanates in the XIX c.". It discusses 
the reasons which necessitated the "colonial expansion" of Russia in Central Asia, 
ifiese reasons are, of course, well-known: the necessity to protect Russia's Eastern 
trade, to save the population of Russian border districts from persistent raids of 
brigands who yearly carried away thousands of Russian subjects into slavery, and 
the tears of British expansion which might have forestaUed Russia, creating for 
the latter immense problems in national defence. Negotiations with the govern- 
nients of the ^anates continued for decades, all kinds of agreements were signed, 
obligations undertaken, but all this proved to be a waste of time and energy as the 
decaying CentraLAsian states had no means to bring their own subjects under 
control and stop their depredations. The author is chiefly concerned with the 

f “The importance of Hebrew sources of the early 

Shddle Ages for the history of the Near East”, touches on the question of the use 
of legal codes, and commentaries on these, as a source of information for the study 
of socid relatiom m early medieval life. It looks as if his Hebrew sources are not 
very plentrful, however. For Islamic countries there is indeed an enormous store 
of material, still entirely untouched, namely the numerous works on fiqh and JfMiths, 
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with tiieir niiineroiis comBieiitaries. When properly studied, they will prove to 
be a, mine of inforniatioii for the sociologist, aixtiiropologist and Mstorlan, 

Prof. I. Krachkovsky, in his, as usual, extremely erudite article, ‘'Mutanab- 
biana^' (pp. I37“148), on the occasion of the 1000 years' jubilee since the date of 
Mutanabbi's death, 354 A.H., takes up the question of the study of his poetry, and 
publishes the late baron Y. Rosen’s translation of two ' 

I). V. Semenov discusses the merits of Ibrahim al-Mazini’s Arabic never Ibrahim 
val-Katib’..,, 

Prof A, P. Barannikov’s On some principles in Indology” discusses the 
development of Sanskrit. 

Y'. M. Beskrovny in "'The movement in favour of a state language in India” 
deals -with the Congress policy, or rather its failure, in the attempts to enforce Hindi 
as a lingua franca in India. The article displays complete lack of understanding 
of the real conditions in India. ' ' 

Prof. I. Krachkovsky, together mth a short necrologue of the late Y. S. VEen- 
chik, publishes some specimens' of the latter’s projected dictionary of dialects of 
Arabic. . , 

Articles on non-Islamic and non-Indian subjects are: 

K. Y. Pigulevsky, “The Avars and Slavs in the Syriac historical literature”.. 

Y. B. Radul-Zatoolovsky, “The materialistic philosophy of Ito Dzinsay 

(1627-1705) ”, on Japanese philosophy. 

N. N. Poppe, “A birch-tree paper manuscript from the Golden Horde”. 

L. S. Pooohkovsky, “Some aspects of the critical description of Mongolian 

^:■MSS” ■ ■ ■ ■ 

K. K. Plug, “On the catalogues of Chinese serial libraries, chun-su”. 

In the section of reviews Prof. I. Krachkovsky analyses J. H. Sanders’ book, 
“Tamerlane or Timur the great Amir” (Loud., 1936), a translation of Ibn 'Arab- 
Shah’s weil-knovm history, proving that this is merely a translation from the old 
Latin translation by Manger (1767-1772), repeating many old errors, and adding 
new ones. 

Yolume III, printed imder siege conditions in Leningrad, when out of the 
18 authors who contributed to it eight have died, is restricted in size, and contain 
little of Islamic interest. 

I. Krachkovsky’s “References to the Russian Revolution of 1905 in Arab 
literature”.' ■ 

Kh. M, Tsovikian, “The influence of the Russian Revolution of 1905 upon the 
revolutionary movement in Turkey 

I, Krachkovsky and A. Genko, “The Arabic letters of Shamil in Northern 
.Ossetia”.. • 

P. P. Ivanov, “New materials concerning the Qaraqalpaqs The author, 
one of those who died during the siege, bases his study on a large collection of 
documents relating to land tenure and cognate matters in KKiva, amongst the 
Qaraqalpaqs. His study is very interesting for the social history of Turkestan in 
general prior to the Russian occupation. 

Y. M. Stein, “China in the X and XI cc.”. 

Y. A. Gordlevsky, “The exploitation of mines in Turkey” (period of 967-1196 
A.H.), based on the materials published by Ahmad Rafiq* 

Y, M. Aexeyev, “Utopian monism and the ‘Chinese ceremonies’ in the works 
of Su Shun, XI c. A.B.” 

A. M. Barabanov, “Explanatory signs in Arabic MSS. from Northern Caucasus”. 
They are used almost everywhere, mostly in school books, but seem to be particularly 
developed by the Caucasian Muslims. 
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THE TEXT OF THE ABHIBHAEIIAKOSAHARIKA OF YASHBANDHU 


By V. V. Gokhale 
iNTEODtrCTIOK 


The present work, A Treasury of Buddhist Lore, wTitten by one of the repre- 
sentatiYe philosophers' of the early Gupta age, has been the subject of deep and 
interesting research for the last 35 years. ' Stcherbatsky has described in liis In- 
troduction to the ■ edition of the First Chapter of Yasomitra’s Sphutartha Abhi- 
dharmakosavyakhya [Bibt XXI, 1918] the plan, which some of the leading 

Buddhist scholars of Europe and Japan proposed in Dec. 1912, for carrying out the 
work of editing critically,' translating into various languages, and taking^ a syste- 
matic review of the philosophy embodied in Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa, which 
was till then available mainly in its Chinese, Tibetan and Uighur versions, as well 
as that of editing the only available Samskrta commentary of the work by Ya^o- 
mitra. Among the complete works, published by the sponsors of that scheme, 
none of whom unfortunately seems to be living today, the following deserve a 
special mention: — 

(1) 0. Rosenberg: Probleme der buddhistischen Philosophie [Petrograd, 

1918, translated into German by ]\Irs. Rosenberg, Heidelberg, 1924] — 
a brilliant contribution to the study of Buddhist philosophical thought, 
based especially on the traditional interpretations of the Abhidharma- 
kosa, current in the Far East. 

(2) Louis de la Vallee Poussin (= LVP): L'Abhidharmako^a de Vasubandhu, 

Vols. I-VI [Paris, 1923-31], a testimony to the wide and accurate 
learning of the author, who has made an admirable attempt to re- 
construct, on the basis of Chinese and Tibetan materials, almost the 
whole of the Karika text, of which the original is being published here. 

(3) U. Wogihara’s scholarly edition of the Sphutartha Abhidharmako^a- 

vyakhya by Yasomitra [= Yas], Yols. I-II [Tokyo, 1932-36], 

None of the scholars w’^ho have so far dealt with this remarkable treatise of 
Vasubandhu, however, had the advantage of basing their work actuallj^ on the 
Samskrta text of either the Karika or the author’s own Bhasya, both of which 
were taken to have been irrevocably lost to the civilized world, until the discovery 
of -their MSS. in the Tibetan monastery of Ngor was announced by Rahula Sam- 
krtyayana in 1935. I have to thank Mr. Y. A. Godbole, I.C.S., Adviser to H. E. 
Governor, Bihar, for his generous efforts in making the photographic negatives, 
containing the Karika text, available to me through the good offices of the Librarian 
■.bh'tleDombay'tJniyersity, ,Dr.''P. M.'. Joshi. ■ 

This material consists of eight negatives taken on quarter plate films so as to 
include both sides of a total of 50 folios. A study of their photographic enlarge- 
ments, however, has made it clear, that only 44 out of these 50 folios belong to 
the present MS. of the Abhidharmako^akarika, with only one missing folio [i.e... 
No. 35, see note on YI, 52d below]. Two folios represent the opening pages of 
another manuscript of oiir text, written quite carefully only on one side of each 
folio, the other side being marked by various kinds of notes. The Karika text in 
these two folios covers nearly the first twenty-two and a half verses of the first 
chapter, and it shows no variations except in orthography. One folio belongs to a 
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MS, of the Abhidharmakosabha^ya of Vasnbandhii. It is marked No. 4 on the 
6 side, on which the writing breaks off in the middle of the page, leaving the lower 
half blank. The text herein corresponds with the greater part of Vasnbandhn’s 
Bhasya on I. 43 [= LVP., Chap. I, pp. 86-91]. The remaining three folios, num- 
bered as 47, 49 and 50, appear to belong to some Vinaya commentary, not located 
so far. 

Without going into the detailed epigraphy of the principal MS. of 44 folios, 
edited here, it may be briefly observed, that the MS. shows two easily distinguishable 
handwritings. As many as 36 of the folios show a proper Nepalese straight hand- 
writing with hooked tops, while the remaining 8 folios [viz. Nos. 3, 34, 36, 37, 40, 
42, 44 and 45], besides the verse written on the title page [i.e., fol. la], have been 
written in an evidently proto-Bengali curved style. Both types belong to the 
same eastern variety of the Nagari alphabet (Buhler, Indische Palaeographie §26] 
and are comparable with BendalFs Cambridge MS. Add. 1691. 2, dated 1179 A.D. 
and the Brit. Mus. MS., No. 1439, dated 1286 A.D. [BiiMer’s Tafel VI, Cols. XI-XII]. 
The figure numerals, obtained in the pagination, may also be compared with those 
in the Cambridge MSS. Add. 1644 and Add. 1648, both belonging to the early thir- 
teenth century A.D., so that the period between XII-XIII centimes A.B. may be 
fixed as approximately determining the date of our present MS. That the MS. 
must have been handled for a long time for various scholarly purposes can be surmised 
not only from the numerous marginal corrections made from time to time in different 
hands and the worn out appearance particularly of the stringholes [generally one 
in each folio, slightly towards the left of the centre] and of some of the pages [e.g., 
fol. 3a, 166, 226, 23a, 456] which have become very faint and illegible, but also from 
some Tibetan notes, made in cursive handwriting in the margins of folios 11a and 
156, giving Tibetan translations of some of the Samskrta phrases occurring on the 
respective folio. Unfortunately, the writing on the last page of the MS. [456], 
which is expected to contain some information concerning the scribe, the date and 
the provenance of this interesting MS., has become', at least in the photograph, 
completely effaced [ — see the last note on the text below]. But the special method 
of interpmietuation adopted by the scribe in nearly the first two-tliird part of the 
MS., viz. in putting small single or double vertical bars just above the line to mark 
separate words or phrases, seems to testify to his own understanding of the subject 
as well as his desire to facilitate the reader’s understanding of the text. 

This brings us to the method of Roman transcription, adopted for the present 
text. I have mainly followed LVP’s edition of the Fragments de la 
Karika [Vol. VI, pp. 1-14] in simplifjring and regularizing the orthographical 
pec^arities, consisting in the doubling of the consonant following upon a conjunct 
r, the non-distinction between v and 6, or i and s, variations in respect of the para- 
savar^a and anusvara, etc. But I have thought it proper to provide a further 
facmty to the reader by separating the different uncompounded words everywhere. 
In doing this, however, the resrdtant of a svarasamdhi between two separate words 
has been transferred to the beginning of the second word (excepting in the case of 
a-f a = a, which is included in the first word, followed by an avagraha in the second), 
and so lar as the avagraha sign is concerned, it is used only for the following a, 
assiimlated with the preceding vowel, either within or without a compound. 

This unique MS. of the Abhidharmakosakarika has the outstanding merit of 
1 controversy regarding the exact character of its ninth 

apter, called the Pudgalanirde^a [which was supposed to be all in prose], as con- 
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criticisins. Was he perhaps referring to the perversions of the 'devastatiiig dialectic , , 
of his eminent predecessors, Nagarjima and 5ryadeva, when he complained , [verse 
41], that the true meaning of the Founder’s teachings was being, stifled hy un- 
principled and unbridled sophism ? Was he challenging the loose practices in the 
samgha, which were gradually gaming recognition among the Bud:dhist ^ moral 
philosophers, under "the. name of the Tantric liberty of thought, when he described 
people as roaming without, guidance, carrying along with them the,ir ' virtue-killing, , 
uncontrollable , dirt .[ve,rse' 42]? In the ..demoralizing atm,osphere around ■■Mm 
Vasubandhu had set" before Mmself the task of rallying the forces of true spiritual 
salvation, by giving a coliective interpretation of the traditions of the Kashmirian 
Vaibhasikas, who had according to his knowledge preserved in an organized form 
the complete and authentic teachings of Sakyamuni [verse 40]. His Kosa thus 
claims to be a key to the knowledge of all that the oldest Buddhism represented in 
the field of thought and action, in ontology, psychology, cosmology, theory and 
practice of discipline, philosophy of action, mysticism, life of a superman. 

This is not the place to discuss the legends that have grown around the com- 
position of these concise and pregnant Karikas, which were first published by the 
author without any exposition, and the storm of criticism they evoked from the 
camps of the Vaibhasikas, led hj Sainghabhadra, when Vasubandhu subsequently 
published Ms own Bhasya on them. [For a brief reference to one point of con- 
troversy, see my article: What is Avijnaptirupa ? NIA., VoL I, i, 1938.] But, it 
has to be remembered, that while Vasubandhu tried to present an authoritative 
system of BuddMstic thought on the basis of the well- developed doctrines of the 
Vaibhasikas, he never pretended to agree with them in ail the views they held, 
partieuiarly where such views seemed to him to run counter to the meaning of the 
Sutras, supposed to have been delivered by the Founder Mmself. He would rather 
be a true Sautrantika. He fully deserved the tribute, paid by Haribhadra to Ms talent 
for s^'Stematic and lucid expositions, as well as to his fine grasp of subtle metaphysical 
distinctions, of which he was very proud. [The reference is worth quoting here: 
bhava’bhavavibhagapaksanipunajnana’bhimanoiOLnatah / acaryo Vasubandhm’ 
arthakathane praptaspadah paddhatau // — from Abhisamaya’lamkaraloka Prajna- 
paramitavyakhya, ed. by U. Wogihara, Tokyo, 1932-34, p. 1, 11. 17-18.] But, 
he had also a gift for developing new and original formulations of his own pMlo- 
sophical conviction. In his KarmasiddMprakaraiia he develops his subject in full 
agreement with the Sautrantika point of view [&. Lamotte: Le Traite de FActe de 
Vasubandhu, Introduction, Bruxelles, 1936]. In Ms Pancaskandhaka he speaks of 
the Slayavijnana and the Tathata [see further description in my article: The 
Pancaskandhaka by Vasubandhu and its Commentary by Sthiramati, Ann. BJi. Inst., 

VoL XVIII, 1937, p. 286]. In Ms Trisvabhavanirdesa, he summarizes the new 
dogmatism, concerning a three- fold world of cognition [LVP: Le petit traite de 
Vasubandhu-FTagarjuna sur les trois natures, MCB., VoL II, pp. 147-161]. He is known 
to have written logical treatises like the Vadavidhana ; and Vimsika and Trimsika on the 
Vijnaptimatrata system of philosophy mark Mm as an alert and receptive thinker, 
capable of establishing new lines of thought. It is not at all surprising, therefore, ^ 
that after completing his sastra in the first eight chapters of his work, Vasubandhu 
should have proceeded to supplement it with a ninth chapter, in wMch he could freely 
discuss the central conception of Buddhism, eventually the problem of the Self, the 
central pivot, around which turned the pMlosopMcal speculations and contro- 
versies among the non-BuddMsts as well as some Buddhists like the Vatsiputrlya 
spiritualists. He propounds in tMs chapter the essence of all Buddhist teaching 
[verse 11: buddhanani pravacanadharmata] as consisting in the knowledge of the 
non-being, niratmata, which alone can enlighten the path leading to the gates of 
Deliverance [verse 12]. His last sentence is remarkable for its sharp irony and tone 
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of self-confidence. '‘Here I have cared to suggest’', he means to say, "just the main 
line of reasoning for the benefit of those, who may be intelligent enough to grasp 
it. Let them remember, however, that this is just like injecting a little drop of 
poison, which is bomid to spread quickly all through the body by its own potency.” 

I am glad to acknowledge the financial assistance and the Library facilities 
ofiTered to me by the University of Bombay for carrying on the present investigation. 
To my distinguished friend, Prof. D. D. Kosambi, I can never be too grateful for 
the personal interest taken by him in the work and valuable suggestions given at 
every stage of its progress. 

Poona, 

August 17, 1946. 


Abhidharmakosakarika 


* name buddhaya 

yah sarvatha sarvahata’ndhakarah 
samsarapankaj jagad ujjahara 
tasmai namaskrtya yatha’rthasastre 
sastram pravaksyamy abhidharmakosam 
prajna ’mala sa’nucara ’bhidharmas 
tatpraptaye ya ’pi ea yac ca Sastram 
tasya ’rthato ’smin samanuprave^at 
sa V asrayo ’sy ety abhidharmakosah 
dharmanam pravicayam antarena na 'sti 
kle^anam yata upasantaye ’bhyupayah 
klesais ea bhramati bhava’rnave 'tra lokas 
taddhetor ata uditah kil aisa ^astra 
sasrava’nasrava dharmah samskrta margavarjitah 
sasrava asravas tesu yasmat samanuserate 
anasrava margasatyam trividham ca ’py asamskrtam 
aka^arn dvau nirodhau ca tatr aka^am anavrtih 
pratisamkhyanirodho yo visamyogah prthak prthak 
utpada’tyantavighno 'nyo niro^o ’pratisamMiyaya 
te punah samskrta dharma rupadiskandhapancakam 
ta eva ’dhva kathavastu sanihsarah savastukah 
ye sasrava upadtoaskandhas te sararia api 
duhkham samudayo loko drstisthanam bhavas ca te 
ruparn pancendriya^y arthah panca ’vijnaptir eva ca 
tadvijnana^raya vupaprasada^ cak§urMayah 
ruparn dvidha vim§atidha sabdas tv astavi^o rasah 
sodha caturyidho gandhah sprsyam ekada^atmakam 
viksipta’cittakasya ’pi yo ’nubandhah ^ubha’^ubhah 
mahabhutany upadaya sa hy avijnaptir ucyate 
bhutani pdiifividhatur aptejovayudhatavah 
dhrtyMikarmasamsiddhah kharasnehosnateranah 
prthivi varnasamsthanam ucyate lokasamjnaya 
apas teja^ ca vayus tu dhatur eva tatha ’pi ca 
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indriya’rtlias ta ev esta dasayatanadhatavah 

vedana ’nubliavah samjna nimittodgrahariatmika' [14] 

catiirbliyo ’nye tu samskaraskaiidba ete pmias trayah - 
dbarmayatanadliatvakhyah saba ’vljnaptyasamskrtaib [15] 

I'ijnanam prativijnaptir manaayatanam ca tat 
dbataYab sapta ca matah sad \djM-naBy atbo manab. [16] 

sannam aiaaBtara'titam vijnanani yad dbi tan manab 
sastbasra3^aprasiddbyartbam dbatavo 'stadasa smrtah . [17] 

sarvasamgraba ekena skaiidben ayatanona ca 

dbatuna ca svabbavena parabbavaviyogatah [IS] 

jatigocaravijnanasamanyad ekadbatnta 

dyitve ’pi cak^aridmam sobba’rtbam tu dvayodbbavab [19] 

rasyayadvaragotra’rtbab skandbayatanadbatavah 

mobendriyarucitraidbat tisrab skandbadideiianah [20] 

vivadamulasamsarabetutvat kramakaranat 

caittebbyo vedanasamjne prtbak skandbau nivesitau [21] 

skandbesv asainskrtani n oktam artba’yogat kramab punab 

yatbaudarikasamkiesabbajanadyartbadbatutab [22] 

prak panca vartamanartbyad bbautikarthyac catustayam 

durasutaravrttya ’nyad yatbastbanam kramo ’tba va [23] 

visesana’rtbam pradbanyad babudbarma’grasamgrabat 

ekam ayatanam rupam ekam dbarmakb^^am ueyate [24] 

dbarmaskandbasahasrani yany asitim jagau munib 

tani van nama v ety esam rupasamskarasamgrabah [25] 

sastrapramana ity eke skandbadinam kath aikasab 

caritapratipaksas tu diiarmaskandbo ’nuvarmtab [26] 

tatba 'iiye ’pi yatbayogam skandbayatanadbatavab 

pratipadya j^atboktesu sampradbarya svalaksanam [27] 

cbidram akasadbatvakbyam alokatamasi kiia 

vijnanadbatur vijnanam sasravam janmanisrayab [28] 

sanidarsanain eko ’tra rupam sapratigba dasa 

rupino ’vyak-pta astau ta eva ’rupasabdakab [29] 

tridba ’nye kamadbatvaptab sai ve rupe caturdasa 

vina gandbarasagbranajibvavijnanadbatubbib [30] 

arupyapta manodbarmamanovijnanadbatavab 

sasrava’nasrava ete trayah sesas tu sasravah [31] 

savitarkavicara bi paiica vijnanadbatavah 

antyas trayas triprakarah sesa ubbayavarjitab [32] 

niruparia’nusmaranavikaipena Vikaipakab 

tau prajfia manasi vyagra smrtib sarv aiva manasi [33] 

sapta salambanas cittadbatavo ’rdbam ca dbarmatab 

nava ’nupattas te ca ’stau ^abdas ca ’nye nava dvidba [34] 

spra^tavyam dvividbam sesa rupino nava bhautikah 

dbarmadhatvekadesai^ ca samcita dasa rupinah [35] 

ebinatti ccbidyate c aiva babyam dbatucatustayam 

dabyate tulayaty evam vivado dagdbrtuiyayob [36] 

vipakajaupacayikab panca ’dbyatmam vipakajah 

na sabdo ’pratigba astau naisyandikavipakajah J^37] 

tridba ’nye dravyavan ekab ksanikab pa^cimas trayah 
cak^urvijnanadbatvob syat prtbag labbab saba ’pi ca* [38] 

dvadas adbyatmika bitva rupadin dharmasamjnakab 
sabbagas tatsabbaga^ ca sesa yo na svakarm^rt [39] 
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da^a bhavanaya iioyah panca ca ’ntyas trayas tridbi/ 
na dr^tibeyam akli§tam na rfipam na ’py asasthajam 
cak§iis ca dbarmadliatos ca pradeso drstir astadlia 
pancavijnanasahaja dhir na drstir atiraiiat 
cak^ub pasyati rupa^i sabbagam na tadasritam 
vijntoam dxsyate rupam na kila ’ntaritain yatah 
ubbabbyam api cak§urbbya^ pasyati vyaktadarsanat 
caksusrotramano ’praptavisayam trayam anyatba 
tribbir gbranadibbis tulyavisayagrabanam matani 
caramasy asrayo ^titab pancanani sabajas ca taih 
tadvikaravikaritvad asrayas caksuradayah 
ato ’sadbaranatvac ca vijnanam tair nirucyate 
na kayasya ’dbaram caksur urdbvam rupain na caksusah 
vijntoam ca 'sya rupam tu kayasy obbe ca sarvatab 
tatba srotram trayanam tu sarvam eva svabbumikam 
kayavijnanam adbarasvabbumy aniyatam manab 
panca babya dvivijneya nitya dharma asamskrtah 
dbarma’rdbam indriyam ye ca dvadas adbyatmikah smrtah 

dbatunirde^o nama pratbamam kosastbanam 


catnrsv arthe^u panctoam adbipatyain dvayoh kila 
caturnam pancakastanam samkle^avyavadanayob 
svartbopalabdbyadbipatyat sarvasya ca sadinAdyam 
stritvapumstvadbipatyat tu kayat stripuiusendriye 
nikayastbitisamklesavyavadanadbipatyatab 
jivitain vedanah panca sraddbadyas c endriyam matah 
ajnasyamyakbyam ajnakhyam ajnatavindriyam tatba 
uttarottarasampraptinirvanadyadhipatyatab 
cittasrayas tadvikalpab stbitib sarnklesa eva ca 
sambbaro vyavadanam ca yavata tavad indriyam 
pravrtter a^rayotpattistbitipratyupabbogatah 
caturdasa tatba ’nyani nivrtter indriyani va 
dubkbendriyam asata ya kayiki vedana sukbam 
sata dbyane trtiye tu caitasi sa sukbendriyam 
anyatra sa saumanasyam asata caitasi punab 
daurmanasyam upek§a tu madby obbayy avikalpanat 
drgbbavana’^aiksapatbe nava triny amaiam trayam 
rupiuii jivitam dubkhe sasravani dvidba nava 
vipako jivitam dvedba dvadasa bityastakad vbe 
daurmanasyac ca tat tv ekam savipakam da^a dvidba 
mano’nyavitti^raddbadiny astakam ku^alam dvidba 
daurmanasyam mano ’nya ca vittis tredba byad ekadba 
kamaptam amaiam bitva rupaptam stripumindriye 
dubkhe ca bitv arupyaptam sukhe ca ’pobya rupi ca 
mano vittitrayam tredba dvibeya durmanaskata 
nava bbavanaya panca tv abeyany api na trayam 
kamesv adau vipakau dve iabbyete n opapadukaib 
taib §ad va sapta va va §ad rupe^v ekam uttare 
nirodbayaty uparamann arupye jivitam manab 
upek§am c aiva rupe "§tau kame dasa nava ’sta va 
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kramamrtyaTi tu catvari ^ubhe sarvatra panca ca ' 
navaptir antyaphalayob. sapta’stanavabhir dvayoh 
ekadasabhir arbattYani uktaiii tv ekasya sambhavat 
upeksajivitamanoyiikto ’vaiyam traya'nvitab 
catarbliih. sukhakayabbyam pancabhis caks-uradiman 
saiimanasyl ca dahkh! til saptabMb stiindriyadiman 
astabliir ekadasabhis tv ajSajnatendxiyanvitah 
ajnasyamiiKii'iyopetas tiayodasabbir anvitah 
sarva’lpair nibsubbo "rtabbir vinmanabkayajivitaib 
yukto balas tatb arupya upek§a'3riirmanayiibbaib 
babubblr 3mbta ekan na vimsat^^a ’malavarjitaib 
dvilinga aryaragy ekalmgadvyanaalavarjitaib 
kame ’§tadravyako ’sabdab paramapur anindriyab 
kayendriyi navadravyo da^adravyo ’parendriyab 
cittacaittab saba Vasyam sarvam samskilaiaksanaih 
praptya va paacadba caitta mahabbumyadibhedatab 
vedana cetana samjBa cbandab sparse matib smrtih 
manaskaro ^dbimoksas ca samadbib sarvacetasi 
^raddba ’pramadah prasrabdbir upeksa hrir apatrapa 
miiladvayam abimsa ca viryam ca ku^ale sada 
mobab pramadab kaasidyam asraddhyam styanani iiddbavab 
kli§t© sad aiya %Wale tv alirikyam anapatrapa 
krodbopanabasatbyersyapradaiamraksamatsarab 
mayamadavibimsa^ ca parittaklesabbumikali 
savitarkavicaratvat kusale kamacetasi 
dvavimsatis caitasikab kaukrtyam adbikam kva cit 
avenike tv akusale drstiyukte ca vim^atib 
klesais caturbbib krodbadyaib kaukrtyen aikavimsatiij 
nivrte ’stadasa ’nyatra dvadasa Vyakrte matah 
middbam sarva’virodbitvad yatra syad adbikam bi tat 
kaukrtyamiddba'ku^alany adye dbyane na santy atab 
dhy toantare vitarkas ca vicaras ca ’py atab param 
ahrir aguruta Vadye bbaya’darsitvam atrapa 
prema ^raddba gurutvam bris te pnnah kamaiupayob 
vitarkacarav audaryasuksmate mana imnatih 
madab svadbarme raktasya paryadanam tu cetasab 
cittam mano ’tba vijnanam ekartbam cittaeaitasah 
sa^rayalambanakarah samprayuktas ca pancadlia 
viprayuktas tu samskarab praptyaprapti sabbagata 
asamjuikam samapatti jivitam laksariani ca 
namakayadaya^ c eti praptir labhab samanvayab 
praptyaprapti svasamtanapatitanam nirodbayob 
traiyadbvikanarp. trividba subbadinam subbadika 
svadhatuka tadiptanam anaptanam oaturvidba 
tridba naiaik§a’^aiksaipLam abeytoam dvidba mata 
avyakrtaptih sabaja bbijnanairmapikad rte^ 
iiivrtasya ca rupasya kame rupasya na ^grajav 
aklistaVyakrta ^praptib sa ’tita’jatayos tridba 
kamadyapta^malanam ca margasya ’praptir i^yate 
prtbagjanatvam tatpraptibbusamcarad viblyate 
sabbagata sattvasamyam asamjuikam asamjni^u 
nirodba^ cittacaittanarn vipakas te bibatpbalah 
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tatha ’samjnisamapattir dliyane ’ntye niiisrticchaya 
subh opapadyavedy aiva n aryasy aikadhvika ’pyate 
nirodhakhya tath aiv eyam viharartliam bhava'graja 
subha dvivedya ’liiyata c iryasy apya prayogatah 
bodliilabliya muner na prak catastrimiatksapaptitali 
kamarupasraye t ubhe mrodkakiiyadito nrsii 
ayur jivitam adhara usmayijnanayor hi yah 
laksanani punar jatir jara sthitir anityata 
j ati j atyaday as tesam te ^stadharmaikavrttayah 
janyasya janika jatir na hetupratyayair vina 


kamarupaptasattvakhj^a nisyanda Vyakrtas tatha 
sabhagata vipako ’pi traidhatuky aptayo dvidha 
laksanani ca nisyandah samapattyasamanvayah 
karanam sahabhu^ c aiva sabhagah sampraynktakah 
sarvatrago vipakakhyah sadvidho hetui isyate 
svato ’nye karanam hetnb sahabhur ye mithahphalah 
bhiitavac cittacitta’nuvartilaksanalak^yavat 
caitta dvan samvarau tesam samvaran lalisapani ea 
citta’nuvartinah kalaphaladMubhatadibhih 
sabhagahetuh sadrsah svanikayabhuvo ’grajah 
anyonyam navabhumis tn margah samavi^istayoh 
pr ayogaj as tayor eva utacintamayadikah 
samprayuktakahetns tu cittaoaittah samasrayah 
sarvatragakhyah klistanam svabhumau purvasarvagah 
vipakahetur a^nbhah knsala§ c aiva sasravah 
sarvatragah sabhagah ca dvyadhvagaii tryadhvagas trayah 
samskrtam savisamyogam phalam na ’samskrtasya te 
vipakaphalam antyasya purvasya ’dhipatam phalam 
sabhagasarvatragayor nisyandah panrusam dvayoh 
vipako Vyakrto dharmah sattvakhyo vyakrtodbhavah 
nisyando hetusadr^o visamyogah ksayo dhiya 
yadbalaj jayate yat tat phalam purnsakarajam 
apurvah samskrtasy aiva samskrto ’dhipateh phalam 
vartamanah phalam pahca grhiianti dvau prayacchatah 
vartamana’bhyatitau dvav eko ’titah prayacchati 
klista vipakajah ^esah prathamarya yathakramam 
vipakam sarvagam hitva tau sabhagam ca sesajah 
cittaeaittas tatha ’nye ’pi samprayuktakavarjitah 
catvarah pratyaya nkta hetvakhyah pahca hetavah 
cittacaitta acarama utpannah samanantarah 
alambanam sarvadharmah karanakhyo ’dhipah smrtah 
nirudhyamane khritram dvau hetu kurutas trayah 
jayamane tato ’nyau tu praiyayau tadviparyayat 
catnrbhi§ cittacaitta hi samapattidvayam tribhih 
dvabhyam anye tu jay ante n esvaradeh kramadibhih 
dvidha bhiitani ^ddhetur bhautikasya tu pahcadha 
tridha bhautikam anyonyam bhutanam ekadh aiva tat 
kusala’ku^alam kame nivrta’nivrtam manah 
ruparupye^v aku^alad anyatra ’nasravam dvidha 
kame nava ^ubhac cittac cittany astabhya eva tat 
daiabhyo ’kufelam tasmac catvari nivrtam tatha 
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pancabhyo nivrtam tasBiat sapta cittany anantaram 
rupe da^ aikam ca ^ubhan naTabbyas tad anantaram 
a§tabliyo nivrtam tasmat sat tribbyo ’nivrtain punab 
tasmat sad evam ariipye tasya nitik snbbat pxoiab 
nava cittani tat ^atban nivrtat sapta tat tatba 
catnrbliyah saik^am asmat tn panea ’saik^am tn pancakat 
tasmac catvari cittani dvadas aitani vimsatik 
prayogikopapattyaptam ^nbliam bhittva trisn dvidba 
vipakaj airyapatMkasaiipastlianikanairmitam 
oatnrdka Vyak^tam kame rupe sdpavivarjitam 
kliste traidbatuke iabbab §amaam §a warn dvayob ^ubbe 
traya^am rupaje saik§e caturnam tasya sesite 

indriyanirdeso nama dvitiyam ko^astbanam 


narakapretatiryanco manusyab sad divaukasafe 
kamadbatub sa narakadvipabbedena vim§atib 
urdbvam saptada^astbano rupadbatuh prtbak prtbak 
dhyanam tribbumikam tatra caturtbam tv a^tabbumikam 
arupyadbatiir astbana upapattya catuividbab 
nikayam jivitam ca ^tra nilrita cittasamtatib 
narakadisvanamokta gatayab panca tesu tab 
akli^aVyakrta eva sattvakbya na ’ntarabbavab 
nanatvakayasamjnas ca ntoakayaikasamjmnab 
viparyayac caikakayasamjiiai ca ’rupiijas trayab 
vijnanastbitayab sapta sesain tatparibbedavat 
bbava’gra’samjnisattvas ca sattvavasa nava smrtab 
aniccbavasanan na ’nye catasrab sthitayah punab 
catvarab sasravah skandbab svabbumav eva kevaiam 
vijnanam na stbitiproktam catu§koti tu samgrabe 
catasro yonayas tatra sattvanam andajadayah 
caturdba naratiryanco naraka upapadnkab 
antarabbavadeva^ ca preta api jarayujah 
mityupapattibbavayor antarabbavat iba yab 
gamyade^a’nupetatvan n opapanno ’ntarabbavab 
vribi samt toasa dba i my ad aviccbinnabbavodbbav ab 
pratibimbam asiddbatvad asamyae ca ’nidar^anam 
sab aikatra dvaya’bbavad asamtanM dvayodayat 
kantboktes ca ’sti gandbarvat pancokter gatisutratab 
ekaksepad asav aisyatpurvakalabbavakrtib 
sa punar mara^at purva upapattiksai^at parab 
sajati^uddbadivya’ksidr^yah karmaiddbivegavan 
sakala’kso ’pratigbavto anivartyah sa gandbabhuk 
viparyastamatir yati gatide^am riramsaya 
gandbastbanabbikamo ’nya urdbvapadas tu narakab 
samprajanan vi^aty ekas ti^tbaty apy aparo ’parab 
niskramaty api sarvai^i mudbo ’nyo nityam a^dajah 
garbba’vakrantayas tisra^ cakravartisvayambbuvam 
karmajnanobhayesam va vi^adatvad yatbajkramam 
n atma ’sti skandbamatram tu kle^akarma’bbisamskrtam 
antarabbavasamtatya kuksim eti4)radipavat 
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yathakjsepam kramad yrddhah sanitanah klesakarmabliili 
paralokam punar yat ity anadibliavacakrakam 
sa pratityasamutpado dvadasangas trikai3.dakah 
purva’parantayor dve dve madhye ’s^au paxipurinab 
purvaldesada^a ’vidya samskarah piirvakarmanah 
saindhiskandhas tn vijnanam namarupam atab param 
prak sadayatanotpadat tat purvam trikasamgainat 
sparsah prak sukkaduhkliadikara^ajBanasaktitali 
vittih pran maithunat trsna bbogamaithnnaraginah 
upadanam tu bhogtoam praptaye paridhavatab 
sa bbavisyadbbavapbalam kurute karma tad bbavali 
pratisamdbih punar jatir jaramaranam avidah 
avastbikab kil e§to ’yam pradbanyat tv angakirtanam 
purva’parantamadbyesu sammohavinivrttaye 
kle^as trini dvayam karma sapta vastu pbalam tatba 
pbalahetvabbisainksepo dvayor madbya’numanatah 
kle^at klesah kriya caiva' tato vastu tatab punab 
vastu klesah ca jayante bbava’nganam ayain nayah 
betur atra samutpadab samutpannam pbalain matam 
vidyavipakso dbarmo ’nyo ’vidya ’mitra’ni'tadivat 
sainyojanadivacanat kuprajna cen na dar^anat 
drstes tatsamprayuktatvat prajnopaklei^adesanat 
nama tv arupinah skandbah sparsah sat samnipatajab 
panca pratigbasamspar^ab sastbo ’diiivacanabvayab 
vidya’vidyetaraspar^a amalaklistasesitab 
vyapada’nunayasparsau sukbavedyadayas trayab 
tajjab sad vedanab panca kayiki caitasi para 
punas ca ’stada^avidba sa manopavicaratab 
kame svalambanah sarve rupi dvadasagocarab 
trayanam uttaro dbyanadvaye dvadasa kamagab 
svo ’stalambanam arupyo dvayor dbytoadvaye tu §ati 
kamab saiTinain catur^am sva ekasy alambanam parab 
catvaro ’rupisamante rupaga eka urdbvagab 
eko maule svavisayab sarve ’stada^a sasravab 
uktam ca vaksyate ca ’nyad atra tu klesa isyate 
bijavan nagavan mulavrksavat tusavat tatba 
tusitandulavat karma tath aiv ausadbipuspavat 
siddba’nnapanavad vastu tasmin bbavacatustaye 
upapattibbavab klistah sarvakle^aib svabbumikaib 
tridba ’nye traya arupyesv abarastbitikam jagat 
kavadikara abarah kame tryayatanatmakah 
na rupayatanam tena sva’i^amukta’nanugrabat 
spar^asaincetanavijna abarab sasravas tri§u 
manomayab sambhavaisi gandbarva^ ca ’ntarabbavab 
nirvrttM c eba pustyartbam a^raya^ritayor dvayam 
dvayam anyabbavak^epanirvrttyartbam yatbakramam 
cbedasamdbanavairagyabardcyutyupapattayab 
manovijnana ev e§ta upeksayam cyutodbbavau 
n aika’gra’cittayor ©tau nirvaty avyakrtadvaye 
kramacyutau padanabbihrdayesu mana^cyutib 
adbonysuraga’janam marmaccbedas tv abadibhib 
samyanmithyatvaniyata aryanantaryakarinah 
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tatra bhajanalokasya samnive^ani u^anty adhah 
lak^asodasakodvediiam asamkliyam vaymnaridalam 
apam ekadasodvedham sahasrapi ca vimsatib 
a^talaksoechrayam pa^cac elie^am bhavati kMeanam 
tiryak triinii sahasrapi sa’rdham ^atacatiistayam 
lal^advadasakam caiva Jalakancanamandalam 
samaiitatas til trigunaip. tatra merur yugandiiarah 
isadbarah khadirakah sudarsanagiris tatha 
aivakarno vinatako mmindbaragiris tatab 
dvipa babii§ caki’aTadah sapta baimah sa ayasat 
catdratnamayo merar jale ’sltisabasrake 
magna urdbvain jalan merur bbuyo ^sitisabasrakab 
ardba’rdbabamr astasu samoccbrayagbana^ ca te 
^itah sapta ’ntarany esam adya ’^itisabasrika 
abbyantarab samudro ’sau trigunah sa tu par^vatab 
ardba’rdbena’parah sitah ^esam babyo mabodadbib 
laksatrayam sahasra]DLi vimsatir dve ca tatra tu 
jambudvipo dvisabasras tripar^vab sakatakrtib 
sa'rdbatriyojanain tv ekam pragvidebo 'rdhacandravat 
pariivatrayam tatba ’sy aikam sa’rdhatrisatayojanam 
godamyab sabasra^i sapta sa’rdbam mandalab 
sa’rdhe dve madbyamasya ’stan eaturasrab kuruh samab 
deba videbah kuravab kaurava^ camara Varab 
astau tadantaradvipab satba uttaramantripiab 
ibottareiia kita^drinavakad dbimavams tatab 
panca^advistrtayamam saro bvag gandbamManat 
adbab sahasrair vim^atya tanmatro Vicir asya hi 
tadurdbvam sapta narakab sarve ’stau §oda^otsadab 
kukulam kunapam ca ’tba k§uramargadikam nadi 
tesam caturdi^am sita anye ’stav arbudadayab 
ardbena meros candra'rkau panca^atsaikayojanau 
ardbaratro ’stagamanam madbyabna udayah sakrt 
pravrnmase dvitiye btyanavamyam vardhate ni§a 
hemantanam caturtbe tu biyate bar viparyayat 
iava^o ratryaharvrddbi daksmottarage ravau 
svaccbayaya bkasamipyad vikalendusamiksanam 
parisandas catasro ’sya dasasabasrikabtarah 
§oda^a 'stau sahasrani catvari dve ca uirgatab 
karotapanayas tasu maiadbarab sadamadah 
mabarajikadeva^ ca parvate§v api saptasu 
merumurdbni trayastrim^ab sa ca ^^itisahasradik 
vidik^u kutas catvara u§ita vajrapambbib 
madbye sa’rdbadvisahasraparsvam adbyardbayojanam 
puram sudar^anam nama baimam citratalam mrdu 
sa’rdhadvisatapar^vo ’tra vaijayanto babih punah 

tac caitraratbapatu^yami^ranandanabbusitam 
vimsatyantaritany e§ain subbumini caturdi^am 
purvottare parijatab sudbarma daksinaVare 
tata urdbvain vimanesu devah kamabbujas tu sat 

dvandvabnganapanyaptihasiteksitamaitbunab 

pancavarisopamo yavad dai§avarsopamab ^i^ub 
sambhavaty esu sampurnab savastra^ c aiva rupbiah 
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kamopapattayas tisrah kamadevah samanu^ah 
sukkopapattayas tisro navatridliyanabMmayak 
stkanat stlianad adho yavat tavad urdhvam tatas tatah 
n ordkvam dariianam asty CK^am anyatra rddMpara^rayat 
caturdvipakacandra'rkamenikamadivaukasam 
brahmalokasahasram ca sahasra^ cudiko matah 
tatsakasram dvisahasro lokadkatiis tu madkyamah 
tatsakasram trisakasrah samasamvartasambkavah 
jambkdvipah pramanena catuhsa’rdkatrikastakah 
dvigunottaravfddhya tu purvagodottara’kvayah 
padavrddkya tanur yavat sa’rdkakro^o divaukasam 
kaminam rupinam tv adau yojana’rdkam tatak param 
ardka’rdkavrddkir urdkvam tu parittabkebhya a^rayah 
dvigunadviguno kitva ’nabkrakebhyas triyojanam 
sahasram ayuk kurusu dvayor ardka’rdhavarjitam 
iha ’niyatam antye tu da^abdan adito ’mitam 
nrnam varsani panca^ad akortoo divaukasam 
kame ’dkaranam ten ayuk panea varsa^atani tu 
dviguiiottaram urdkvanam ubkayam rupi^iam punak 
na ’sty akoratram ayus tu kalpaih sva^rayasammitaik 
arupye vimsatik kalpasakasrapy adkika’dkikam 
makakalpah parittabkat prabkrty ardkam adkas tatak 
kamadevayu§a tulya ahoratra yatkikramam 
sainjivadisu satsv ayus tais te^am kamadevavat 
ar^am pratapane ’vieav antabkalpam param punak 
kalpam tira^cam pretanam masa’kna *^atapaneakam 
vakad varsa^aten aikatiloddkaraksayayusah 
arbuda vim^atiguriaprativrddkayu^ak pare 
kuruvarjyo ’ntaramrt3rub paramauvali^araksanah 
rupanama’dkvaparyantah paramariur auus tatka 
loka’pcka^avigockidrarajolik^atadudbkavah 
yavas tatka ’nguHparva jneyam saptaguuottaram 
caturvimsatir angulyo kasto kastacatustayam 
dkanuh panca ^atany e§am kroi^o ’ranyam ca tan matam 
te ’stau yojanam ity akur vimsam ksaiia^atam punak 
tatksanas te punak sastir lavas trim^adgunottarak 
trayo mukurta’koratramasa dvadakamasakak 
samvatsarak sonaratrah kalpo bakuvidkah smrtak 
samvartakalpo naraka’sambkavad bkajanaksayak 
vivartakalpak pragvayor yavan narakasambkavak 
antakkalpo ^mitad yavad da^avarsayu§as tatak 
utkar§a apakarsa^ ca kalpa astada^a ’pare 
utkarsa ekas te ’^itisahasrad yavad ayu^ak 
iti loko vivrtto ’yam kalpans tistkati vimiatim 
vivartate ’tka samvrtta aste samvartate samam 
te ky a^itir makakalpas tadasamkkyatrayodbkavam 
buddkatvam apakar^e tu ^atad yavat tadudbkavak 
dvayok pratyekabuddkfcam kkadgak kalpa^atanvayah 
cakravartisamutpattir na ’dko ’^itisahasrakat 
suvarnarupyatamra’ya^cakriuas te ’dkarakramat 
ekadvitricaturdvipa na ca dvau saka buddkavat 
pratyudyanasvayamyanakalakastrajito Vadkah 
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de^astbottaptapur^atvair lak^a^iatMayo mime^ 
prig asan riipivat sattva rasaragat tatah sanaih 
alasyat samnidMm krtva sagrahaik k§etrapo bbrtah 
tatah karmapatliadhifcyad apakrase da^ayu^ali 
kalpasya ^astrarogabbyam diirbbik^e^a ca nirgamah 
divasan sapta masan^ ca varsani ca yalbakramam 
samvartanyah. punas tisro bbavanty agnyambuvayubbib 
dbyanatrayam dyitiyadi sirsam tasam yatbakramam 
tadapak^alasadbarmyan na eaturtbe ’sty aninjanat 
na nityam saba sattvena tadvimanodayavyayat 
sapta ’gnina ’dbbir ek aivam gate ’dbbib saptake pimah 
tejasa saptakab pascad vayusamvartani tatah 

lokanirde^o nama trtiyam kosasthanam 


[ 97 ] 

■[ 98 ] 

■[ 99 ] 

[ 100 ] 

[ 101 ] 

[ 102 ] 
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karmajam lokavaicitryam eetana tatkrtam ca tat 

cetana manasam karma taj je vakkayakarmaiil [1] 

te tu vijnaptyavijnapti kayavijnaptir isyate 

samstbanam na gatir yasmat samskrtam k^aiiikam vyayat [2] 

na kasyacid abetob syad dbetub syae ca vinasakab 

dvigrabyam syan na ca ’nau tad vagvijnaptis tu vagdbva.mh [3] 

trividbamalarupoktivrddbyakurvatpathadibbib 

k?auad urdbvam a\ijnaptih kamapta’titabbutaja [4] 

svani bbutany upadaya kayavakkaima sasravam 

anasravam yatra jato Vijnaptir anupattika [5] 

naisyandiki ca sattvakhya nisyandopattabbutaja 

samadbij aupacayika’nupatta’bbinnabbutaja [6] 

na Vyakrta ’sty avijnaptis tridba ’nyad a^ubham punah 
kame rupe ’py avijnaptir vijnaptib savicarayob [7] 

kame ’pi nivrta na ’sti samuttbanam asad yatab 

paramartba^ubbo mok^ah svato mulabryapatrapa [8] 

samprayogei^a tadyuktah samuttbanat kriyadayah 

viparyayena ’ku^alam parama’vyakrte dhruve [9] 

samuttbanam dvidha betutatksanottbanasamjnitam 

pravartakam tayor adyam dvitiyam anuvartakam [10] 

pravartakam dr^tibeyam vijnanam ubbayam punab 

manasam bbavanabeyam pancakam tv anuvartakam [11] 

pravartake subhadau bi syat tridba ’py anuvartakam 

tulyam munch ^ubbam va ’rtham n obbayam tu vipakajam [12] 

avijnaptis tridba jneya sam vara ’samvaretara 

samvarab pratimoksakbyo dbyanajo ’nasravas tatba [13] 

a^tadba pratimoksakbyo dravyatas tu catuxvidbab 

lingato namasamcarat prtbak te ca ’virodJhdnab [14] 

panca’^tada^asarvebbyo varjyebbyo viratigrabat 

upasakopavasastba^ramaiiodde§abhik§uta [15] 

§ilam sucaritam karma samvarab c ocyate punab 

ady© vijnaptyavijnapti pratimok§ab kriyapatbab [16] 

pratimoksa’nvita ca ’stau dbyanajena tadanvitab 

anasravep. aryasattva antyau citta’nuvartinau [17] 

anagamye prabanakbyau tav anantaryamargajau 

samprajnanasmrti dve tu manaindriyasamvarau [IS] 
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pratimoksasthito nityam atyagat vartamanaya 
avijnaptya ’nvitah purvat ksanad urdlivam atitaya 
tath aiva ’samvarastlio ’pi dkyanasamyaravan sada 
atita’jatay aryas tu prathame na ’blayatitaya 
samabitaryamargasthaii tau yuktau vartamanaya 
madhyasthasya ’sti ced adaumadhyayor dvandvikalaya 
asamvarastliah ^ubhaya ’^ubhaya samvare sthitah 
avijnaptya ’nvito yavat prasadaklesavegavan 
vijnaptya tu yutah sarve kiirvantam av^^aya’iiYitah 
atitaya ksanad urdhvam atyagan na ’sty ajataya 
nivrta’nivrtabliyam ea na ’titabhyam samanvitab 
asamvaro duscaritam dauhsilyam karma tatpatkah 
vijnapty aiva ’nvitah kurvan madhyastko mrducetanah 
tyakta’nutpannavijnaptir avijfiapty aryapudgalah 
dkyanajo dkyanabkumy aiva iabkyate ’nasravas taya 
aryaya pratimok§akhyak paravijnapanadibkik 
yavajjivam samadanam akoratram ca samvrteh 
na ’samvaro ’sty akoratram na kii aivam sa grhyate 
balyam grakyo ’nyato nicaik stkiten okta’nuvadina 
upavasak samagra’ngo nirbkusen anisaksayat 
slla’ngany apramada’ngam vrata’ngani yathakramam 
catvary ekam tatka trini smrtinaso madas ca taik 
anyasya ’py upavaso ’sti saranam tv agatasya na 
upasakatvopagamat samvrd uktis tu bkiksuvat 
sarve cet samvrta ekadesakaryadayak katham 
tatpalanat kila prokta mrdva^tvam yatka manak 
buddkasamgkakarto dkarman a^aiksan ubkayans ca sak 
nirvanaip. c aiti Saranam yo yati i^aranatrayam 
mitkyacara’tigarkyatvat saukaryad akriyaptitak 
yatha’bkyupagamam iabkak samvarasya na samtatek 
mrsavadaprasamgac ca sarvasiksa’bkyatiki’ame 
pratiksepanasaVadyto madyad ova ’nyaguptaye 
sarvobhayebhyak kamapto vartamanebkya apyate 
maulebhyak sarvakalebkyo dkyana’nasravasamvarau 
samvarak sarvasattvebhyo vibka§a tv angakaranaik 
asamvaras tu sarvebhyak sarva’iigebkyo na karanaik 
asa^varasya ’kriyaya labko ’bkyupagamena va 
^esa’vijnaptilabkas tu k^etradanadarekanat 
pratimoksadamatyagak ^iksaniksepanac cyutek 
ubhayavyanjanotpatter mulacckcdan nisa’tyayat 
pataniyena c ety eke saddkarma’ntardhito ’pare 
dkanarriavat tu ka^mirair apannasy ©syate dvayam 
bhurnisamcarakanibkyam dkyanaptam tyajyate ^ubkam 
tatk arupyaptam aryam tu pkalaptyuttaptikanibkik 
asai^varaksa^varaptimrtyudvivyanjanodayaik 
vegadtoakriya’rtkayurmulacckedais tu madhyama 
kamaptam ku^ala’rupam mulacckedordkvajanmatak 
pratipak§odayat kl^am arupam tu vikiyate 
ni^am asamvaro kitva sa^^apa^dadvidkakrtin 
kmun^^ ca samvaro ’py evam devanam ca u rn am trayak 
kamarupajadevana^ dkyanajo ’ntoavak punak 
dkyana’ntara’samjnisattvavarjyanam apy arupinam 
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k^ema’ksemetarat karma ku^ala’kn^aletarat 
pairiya’pn^Lyam aninjyam oa sukhaTedyadi ca trayam 
kamadhataa ^ubkam karma pnnyam aninjyam urdhvajam 
tadbhuinisn yatab karma vipakam prati n enjati 
snkhavedyam ^nbkam dkyanad atrtiyad atah param 
adnhMia’snkkavedyam tn dulikkavedyam ika ’siibbam 
adho ’pi madbyam asty eke dJiyana’ntaravipakatah 
apurva’caramab pakas traya^am c esyate yatah 
svabkavasamprayogabliyam alambanavipakatah 
sammnkkibliavatas c eti pancadba vedaniyata 
niyata’niyatam tac ca niyatam trividbam punab 
dr^tadbarmadivedyatvat pancadba karma ke cana 
catnskotikam ity anye nikayaksepanam tribbib 
sarvatra catnraksepab ^nbhasya narake tridba 
yadviraktab stbiro balas tatra n otpadyavedyakrt 
na ’nyavedyakrd apy aryab kama’gre va ’stbiro ’pi na 
dvavimsMividbam kamesT aksipaty antarabbavab 
drstadbarmapbalam tac oa nikayo by eka eva sab 
tivrakle^aprasadena matrgbnena ca yat krtam 
gu 3 iak?etre ca niyatam tat pitror gbatakam ca yat 
di^tadbarmapbalam karma ksetra^ayavisesatab 
tadbhiimyatyantavairagyad vipake niyatam bi yat 
ye nirodba’rapamaitridar^ana’rbatpbaiotthitab 
te?u kara’pakarasya pbalam sadyo ’nubbuyate 
ku^alasya Vitarkasya karmano vedana mata 
vipakas caitasiky eva kayiky eva ’snbbasya tn 
cittaksepo mana^citte sa ca karmavipakajab 
bbayopagbatavaisamya^okais ca ’kurukaminam 
vankadosakasayoktih ^atbyadve^ajaragaje^ 
krsna^ukladibbedena pnnab karma eatnrvidbam 
a^nbham rupakamaptam subham c aiva yatbakramam 
krsna^uklobbayam karma tatksayaya nirasravam 
dharmaksanti^u vairagye c anantaryapatba’stake 
ya cetana dvadasadba karma krsnaksayaya tat 
navame cetana ya sa krsnasuklaksayaya ca 
snklasya dbyanavairagyesv antyanantaryamargaja 
anye narakavedya’nyakamavedyam dvayam vidub 
drggbeyam krsnam anye ’nyat kr§33.asnkiam tn kamajam 
asaiksam kayavakkarma manas c aiva yatbakramam 
maunatrayam tridba saucam sarvam sucaritatrayam 
a^nbbam kayakarmadi matam dusoaritam trayam 
abarma ’pi tv abhidbyadi manodu^caritam tridba 
viparyayat sncaritam tadandarikasamgrabat 
dasa karmapatha ukta yath^ogam subha’^ubhab 
ai§nbhab sad avijhaptir dvidb aikas te ’pi kurvatah 
dvividbah sapta ku^ala avijnaptib samadhijah 
samantakas tn vijnaptir avijnaptir bbaven na va 
viparyayena prstbani prayogas tn trimulajab ^ 
tadanantarasambbuter abbidbyadyas trimulajab 
ku^alah saprayoga’nta alobbadvesamohajab 
vadbavyapadaparusyani^tba dvesena lobbatab 
parastrigamana’bbidbya’dattadanasamapanam 
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mithyadrstes tu moliena ^ei^a^iam tribliir isyate 
sattvabliogav adhisthanam namarupam ca nama ca 
samam pr^ ca mrtasya ’sti na maulo ’nyasrayodayat 
senade^ c aikakaryatvat sarvakartrvad asti sat 
prana 'tipatah samcintya parasya 'blu*antimara^am 
adattadanam anyasvasvikriya balaeanryatali 
agamy agamanam kamamithyaeara^ catnrvidbah 
anyasamjnoditam vakyam artba’bbijfie mrsavacah 
cakBusrotramanovijnana’nubbiitam tribbis ca yat 
tad drstasrntavijnatamatam c oktam yatbaki’amam 
pai^imyam klistacittasya vacanam parabhedane 
parnsj^am apriyam sarvam kliv^asambhinnalapita 
ato ’nyat kli^tam ity anye lapanagitanatyavat 
kusastravac ca ’bhidbya tn parasvavisamasprba 
vyapadab sattvavidve§o na’stidr^tih snbha'^ubbe 
mitbyadrstis tiayo by atia pantbana|i sapta karma ca 
mulaccbeda^ cbedadrstya kamaptotpattilabbikah 
pbalahetupavadinya sarvaya kramaso 
cbinatti stri puman dr$ticaritah so ’samanvayab 
samdbib kank^a’stidri^eh syan n eb anantaryakariijah 
yugapad yavad a^tabbir a^nbbaib saba vartate 
cetana dasabhir yavac cbiibbair n aika’stapancabbih 
sambbinnalapapanisyavyapada narake dvidha 
samanvagamato ’bbidbyamithyadr^ti kurau trayab 
saptamab svayam apy atra kame ’nyatra da^a’^nbbah 
^ubhas trayas tu sarvatra sammukhibbutalabbatab 
arupya’samjnisattve^u labbatab sapta iesite 
sammukbibbavatas ca ’pi bitva sanarakan kurun 
sarve ’dbipatinisyandavipakapbalada matab 

duhkbanan maranad ojona^anat trividbam pbalam 
lobbajam kayavaliarma mitbyajivab prtbakkitah 
dub^odbatyat pariskaralabbottbam cen na sutratab 
prabanamarge samale sapbalam karma pancabhih 
caturbbir amale ’nyac ca sasravam yac chubba'§ubham 
anasravam punah ^esam tribbir avyakrtam ca yat 
catvari dve tatba tririi ku^alasya ^ubbi’dayab 
asubbasya ^ubbadya dve tripi catvary anukramam 
avyak|tasya dve trini trini c aite ^ubbadayab 
sarve ’titasya catvari madbyamasya ’py anagatah 
madbyama dve ajatasya phaltoi triny anagatab * 
svabbumikasya catvM trini dve ca 'nyabbiimikab 
^aik^asya trim ^a^adya asaiksasya tu karmanab 
dbarmah ^aik^adika ekam pbalam triuy api ca dvayam 
tabbyam anyasya ^aik^adya dve dve panca pbalani ca 
trim catvari c aikam ca drggbeyasya tadadayab 
te dve catvary atba tjini bbavanabeyakarmauab 
aprabeyasya te tv ekam dve catvari yatbakramam 
ayogayibitam Histam vidbibbrastam ca be cana 
ekam janm aksipaty ekam anekam paripurabam 
n aksepike samapatti acitt© praptayo na ca 
anantaryani karmam tivraklei§o ’tba durgatib 
kaurava’samjnisattva^ ca matam avarai^atrayam 
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trisu' dvipesv anantaryam sandhadinam tu. n e^yate 
alpopakaralaj jitvao clie^e gatisu pancasu 
sarnghabliedas tv asamagrisvabhavo vipraynktakah 
akli§taVya-krto dharmah samglias tena samanvitah 
tadavadyam mrsavadas tena bhetta samanvitah 
avicaii pacyate kalpam adhikair adhika rujah 
bMk^iir di’kcarito vrtti bhinatty anyatra balisan 
sastrmarga’iitaraksanto bhinno na vivasaty asau 
cakrabhedah sa ca mate jambudvipe navadibhih 
karmabhedas tri§u dvipe^v astabbir adldkais ca sah 
adav ante h'bndat purvani yugac c oparate mnnau 
simayam ca ’py abaddhayam cakrabhedo na jayate * 

upakariguna^etranirakrtivipadanat 
vyanjana’ntarite 'pi syan mata yaccboriitodbhavab 
bnddhe na tadanecchasya praharan n ordhvam arhati 
n anantaryapraynktasya vairagyaphalasambbavah 
samghabbedamrsavado mahaVadyatamo matah 
bhava’gracetana loke mahaphalatama subhe 
du^ariam matur arhantya niyatisthasya maranam 
bodhisattvasya saiki^asya samghayadvaraharika 
anantaryasabhagani pancamam stupabhedanam 
k§antyanagamit§'rhattvapraptaii karma'tiviglinakrt 
bodhisattvah kuto yavad yato laksa^iakarmakxt 
sngatih knlajo ’dhyak^ah pnman jatismaro 'nivrt 
jambudvipe puman eva sammukham buddhacetanah 
cintamayam kalpa^ate se.sa aksipate M tat 
ekaikam puipiya^atajam asamkhyeyatraya’ntajah 
vipa^yi dipakrd ratna^ikhi ^akyamunib piira 
sarvatra sarvam dadatah karu^iyM danapura^am 
angacebede 'py akopat tu ragi^ab k^antisilayo^i 
ti^yastotrei^a viryasya dbisamadbyor anantaram 
punyam kriya 'tba tadvastu trayam karmapatba yatba 
diyate yena tad danam puja'nugrabakamyaya 
kayavakkarma sottbanam mababhogyapbalam ca tat 
svapara'rtbobbaya'rtbaya nobbaya'rtbaya diyate 
tadvisesab punar datrvastuksetravisesatab 
data vi^i§tah sraddbadyaib satkrtyadi dadaty atah 
satkarodararuoitakala'naccbidyalabbita 
varn.adisampada vastu surupatvam ya^asvita 
piiyata sukumarartusukbaspar^a'ngata tatab 
gatiduhkbopakaritvagunaib ksetram vi^isyate 
agryam muktasya muktaya bodhisattvasya ca 'stamam 
matapitrglanadbarmakatbikebby o 'ntyaj anmane 
bodbisattvaya ca 'meya anaryebbyo 'pi daksi^iah 
prstbam ki^etram adhi^thanam prayoga^ cetan a^ayab 
e§am mrdvadbimatratvat karmamrdvadbimatrata 
samcetanasamaptibbyam nihkaukrtyavipak§atab 
parivdravipdkdc ca karmopacitam ueyate 
caitye tyaga'nvayam puiiyam maitryadivad agrb^ati 
kuksetre 'p i^tapbalata pbalabijaviparyayat ^ | 

daub^iiyam a^ubbam rupam §ilain tadviratir dvidba | 
pratiksiptac ca buddbena visuddbam tu caturgunam J 
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pancadh. aiv ordlLvabhagiyam dvau ragau rupyarnpijaii 

anddliatyamanamoha4 ca vidvasad bandhanatrayam [40j 

ye ’py anye caitasah klistah samskaraskandliasamjnitab 

klesebhyas te ’py upakleiias te tu na kie^asamjmtah [47] 

ahrikyam anapatrapyam !r§ya matsaryam Tiddbavah 

kankrtyam styanamiddliam oa paryavasthanam artadba [48] 

krodhamraksau ca ragottba abrlk^randdbatyamatsarah 

inrakse vivado ’vidyatah styanamiddba’napatrapah [49] 

kaukrtyam vicikitsatah krodbersye pratiglia’nvaye 

anye ca sat klesamala maya satbyam madas tatha [50] 

pradasa upanaba^ ca vibimsa c eti ragajau 

mayamadau pratigbaje npanabavihimsane [51] 

drstyamar^at pradasas tu satbyam dp^tisamuttbitain 

tatr abrikya’napatrapyastyanamiddboddbava dvidba [52] 

tadanye bbavanaheyab svatantra^ ca tatba malab 

kame ’subhas trayo dve va pare^ia Vyakrtas tatah [53] 

maya sathyam ca kamadya^yanayor brabmavancanat 

styananddbatyamada dbatntraye ’nye kamadbatnjab [54] 

samanamiddba drggbeya manovijnanabbumikah 

upaklesab svatantras ca §advijnana^rayab pare [55] 

snkbabbyam sampraynkto bi rago dveso viparyayat 

mobab sarvair asadd^tir manodubkbasukhena tn [56] 

dam'manasyena kank§a ’nye saumanasyena kamajab 

sarre ’py npeksaya svai^i svair yatbabbumy •urdbvabbumibah [57] 

dammanasyena kankrtyam ir§ya krodbo vihimsanam 

npanabab prada^a^ ca matsaryam tn viparyayat [68] 

maya §atbyam atbo mrakso middbam o obbayatha madah 

snkbabbyam sarvag opeksa catvary anyani pancabbih [59] 

kame nivaranany ekavipak^abarakrtyatab 

dvyekatapancataskandhavigbatavicikitsanat [60] 

alambanaparijnanat tadalambanasamksayat 

alambanaprabanao ca pratipaksodayat ksayab [61] 

prabanadbaraduratvadu§aiiakbya^ eatnrvidbah 

pxatipak§ah prabatavyah Me^a alambanan matab [62] 

vailak§a^yad vipaki§atvad desavicchedakalatah 
bbutasilaprade^a’dbvadvayanam iva dnrata [63] 

sakrt k^ayo visamyogalabbas tv esam pnnab pmiah 
pratipak^odayaphalapraptmdriyavivrddbisu [64] 

parijna nava kamadyaprakaradvayasamk^ayah 

eka dvayob k§ayo dve te tath ordbvam tisra eva tab [65] 

anya avarabbagiyarupasarvasravaksayab 

tisrab parijnab §atk§fetipbalam JMnasya ^e#ah [66] 

anagamyapbalam sarva dbyananam panca va ’tha va 

a§tan samantakasy aika manlarupyatrayasya ca [67] 

aryamargasya sarva dve lankikasya ’nvayasya ca 

dbarmajnanasya tisras tu sat tatpaksasya panca ca [68] 

anasravaviyogapter bhava’^avikalikrteb 

betndvayasamndgbatat parijna dbatvatikramat [69] 

n aikaya pancabbir yavad darsanasthab samanvitah 
bhavanastbab punah §adbbir ekaya va dvayena va ’ [70] 

tasam sainkalanam dbatnvairagyapbalalabhatab 

ekam dve panca §at ka^ cij jabaty apnoti panca na [71] 

anusayanirde^o nama pancamam ko^astbanam 
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VI 

kle^apraliaa^iam akJayatam satyadarsanabhavanat 
dviTidlio bhavanamargo darsanakhyas tv anasravah 
satyany tiktam catv&i diilhkbam samudayas tatha 
nirodbo marga ity e§aip. yatha'bhisamayam kramah 
dubkham tridiihliatayogad yathayogam asesatab 
manapa amanapas ca tadanye c aiva sasravah 
yatra bhinne na tadbuddhir anya’polie dhiya ca tat 
ghata’mbiivat samvrtisat paramartbasad anyatha 
vrttastbab sratacintavan bbavanayam prayujyate 
namobbaya’rtbavisayab srutamayyadika dhiyah 
vyapakarsadvayavato na ’saintnstamabeccbayob 
labdbe bbuyah sprba ’tustir aiabdbeccba maheccbata 
viparyayat tadvipak^au tridbatvapta’malan ca tan 
alobba aryavam^as ca tesam tn^tyatmakas trayah 
karmantyena tribhir vrttis tr^notpadavipaksatah 
mama’bankaravastviccbatatkala’tyanta^antaye 
tatra Vataro ’^nbbaya c anapanasmrtena ca 
adbb'agavitarkaiiam ^ankala sarvaragi^am 
asamndra'stbivistarasamk^epad adikarmikab 
pada’stbna akapala’rdbatyagat krtajayab smrtab 
atikrantamanaskaro bbrumadbye cittadharanat 
alobbo da^abbub kamadrsyalamba nrja ’snbba 
anapanasmrtih prajna pancabbnr vayngocara 
kamasraya na babyanam sadvidba gananadibbib 
gaiiana ’nugamab stbanam laksana 'tba vivartana 
parisuddbis ca sodb eyam anapanasmrtir mata 
anapanau yatab kayah sattvakbyav anupattakau 
naisyandikan na ’varepa laksyete manasa ca tau 
nisparniasamatbab kuryat smrtyupastbanabbavanam 
kayaviccittadbarmanam dvilaksapaparik^anat 
prajna sruta’dimayy anye samsargaiambanat kramah 
yatbotpatti catnskani tu viparyasavipak^atah 
sa dbarmasmrtynpastbtoe samastalambane stbitab 
anityaduhkbatab sunya’natmatas tan vipasyati 
tata usmagatotpattis tac catubsatyagocaram 
sodasakaram usmabbyo muidbanas te ^pi tadr^ab 
nbbayakaranam dbarmena byair api tu vardbanam 
tebbyab ksantir dvidba tadvat ksantya dbarmena vardbanam 
kamaptaduhkbavi§aya tv adbimatra ksanam ca sa 
tatba "gradbarmab sarve tu pancaskandba vin aptibbib 
iti nirvedbabagiyam catnidba bbavanamayam 
anagamya'ntaradhytoabbumikam dve tv adbo ’pi va ^ 
kamasrayany agradbarman dvya^rayan labbate ’ngana 
bbumityagat tyajaty aryas tany anaryas tu mityuna 
adye dve parihanya ca maulais tatr aiva satyadrk 
apurvaptir vibine^u barn dve asamanvitib 
murdbalabbi na mulaccbit ksantilabby anapayagab 
^isyagotrad vivartya dve buddbab syat triny S'P itarab 
abodbeh sarvam ekatra dbyane ’ntye ^astrkbadgayob 
prak tebbyo moksabbagiyam ksipram mok§as tribbir bbavaih 
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^rutaointamayam trini karmany aksipyate trisii 
laakikebliyo ^gradharmebliyo dharmalvaantir anasrava 
kamaduhklie tato ’tr aiva dkarmajntoam tatha piinab 
sese dukkiie ’nvayaksantijnane satyatraye tatha 
iti sodasacitto 'y^m satya'bhisamayas tridka 
darsanalambakaryakliyah so ’gradbarmaikabliumikah 
ksantijnanany anantaryamuktimarga yathakramam 
adrstadi’ster drnmargas tatra pancadasa ksanah 
mrdutiks^endxiyau tesu sraddkadkarma’niisarinan 
aMnabiiavanaheyau phaladyapratipaiinakan 
yavat pancaprakaraghnau dvitiye 'rvag navaksayat 
kamad viraktad urdlivam va trtiyapratipamiakau 
sodase tu phalasthau tau yatra yah pratipannakah 
^raddha’dhimiiktadrstyaptaii mrdutlksnendriyaxi tada 
phale phalavi§istasya labho margasya na 'sty atah 
na 'prayukto vise§aya phalasthah pratipannakah 
navaprakara dosa hi bhumau bhumau tatha gunah 
mrdumadhya'dhimatranam punar mrdvadibhedatah 
aksinabhavanaheyah phalasthah saptakrtparah 
tricaturvidhamuktas tu dvitrijanma kulamkulah 
apahcamaprakaraghno dvitiyapratipannakah 
ksinasasthaprakaras tu sakrdagamy asau punah 
ksinasapta'stadoisa’m^a ekajanm aikavicikah 
trtiyapratipannaiS ca so ’nagami navaksayat 
so 'ntarotpannasamskara 'samskaraparinirvrtih 
urdhvamsrota^ ea sa dhyane vyavakirne 'kanisthagah 
sa pluto 'rdhaplutah sarvachyuta^ ca ’nyo bhava’grajah 
arupyagas eaturdha 'nya iha nirvapako 'parah 
punas trin trividhan krtva navarupopagah smrtah 
tadvisesah punah karmaklesendiiyavisesatah 
urdhrarnsrotur abhedena sapta sadgatayo matah 
sadasadvrttyavrttibhyam gata’pratyagate^ ca tah 
na paravrttajanm aryah kame dhatvantaropagah 
sa c ordhvaja^ ca n aiva 'ksasamcaraparihaidbhak 
akiryate caturtham prak sidhyati k§anami^ranat 
upapattivihara’rtham kle^abhirutaya 'pi ca 
tat pahcavidhyat pane aiva ^uddhavasopapattayah 
nirodhalabhy anagami kayasaksi punar matah 
abhava'gra’stabhagaksid arhattvapratipannakah 
navamasya 'py anantaryapathe vajropamas ca sah 
tatksayaptya k§ayajnanam a^aikso 'rhaim asau tada 
lokottareiia vairagyam bhava'grad anyato dvidha 
laukiken aryavairagye visamyogaptayo dvidha 
iokottare^a c ety oke tyakte klesa'samanvayat 
bhava'gra'rdhavimuktordhvajatavat tv asamanvayah 
anasravena vairagyam anagamyena sarvatah 
dhyanat samantakad va 'ntyo muktimargas tribhujaye 
n ordhvam samantakad aryair astabhih svordhvabhujayah 
vimuktyanantaryapatha laukikas tu yathakramam 
iantad3rudaradyakara uttara’dharagoearah 
^ yady akopyalb k^ayajnanad anutpadamatir na cet 
’ ksayajhanam a^aiksi va di^tih sarvasya sa 'rhatah 
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sramanyam amalo margah samskrta’samskrtain piialam 
eka na iiavatis tani mtiktimargah saha ksa[2/a^*^ 
catnJiphalavyavasthd tu pancakdra'y^asamhhavdt 
purvatijdgo 'nyamdrgdpiih hsaymamhalanam phcile 
jhdndstakasya Idbho Hha sodasdkdmbhdvand 
laukikdpfam phalam misrd'ndsravaprdptidhdra^t 
brdhmaipyam eva tad brahmacakram tu brahmamrtandt 
dharmmakram tu drhmdrga dsugatmdyarddibhib, 
kdme traydptir antyasya trisu n ordhvam hi drhpathah 
asamvegdd iha vidhd tatra nisth eii c dgamdt 
arhantab, san maids tesdin pahca sraddhd^dhimuktajdb^ 
vimuhtilp sdmayiky esdm akopyd Icopyadharma^aTp 
ato ^ samayamuhtah so drstiprdptd'nvayas ca salp 
tadgotrd dditalp he cit ke cid uttdpandgatdlp 
gotrdc caturipd'm pancdndm phaldd dhdnir na purvakdt 
saiksd^ndryds ca sadgotrd drhmdrgeipa na samcaret 
prdptWprdptopahhogebhyalp parihd'ipis tridhd maid 
antyd sdstur akopyasya m,adhyd ^py anyasya tu tridhd 
mriyate na phalabhrasto na cd ^kdryam karoti sah 
vimuktydnantaryamdrgd navd ^kopye Hisevandt 
ekaikaso dr^tlabdhe 'ndsravd nrsu vardhanam 
asaikso nava nisritya bhumlh saiksas tu sad yatah 
savisesam phalam tyaktvd phalam, dpnoti vardhayan 
dvau buddhau srdvakdlp sapta c aite navavidhendriydJp 
prayogdTcsasamdpa tiivimuktyubhayataJp krtdh 
pudgaldlp sapta sad v aita evam mdrgatraye dvisalp 
nirodhaldbhy ubhayato vimuktaTp prajnay etaralp 
samdpaUlndriyaphalaih saiksasya paripurrpatd 
dvdbhydm asaiksasya caturvidho margalp samdsatalp 
prayogd'nasi taryavimukiivisesapaihdhvayah 
dhydnesu mdrgaJp pratipat sukhd dulpkhd ^nyabhumisu 
dhandhd'bhijhd mandahuddhelp ksiprd'bhijh etarasya tu 
ksayd'nutpddayor jhdnam bodhis tadanulomyatalp 
saptatrirnsat tu tatpaksd] namato dravyato dasa 
^raddha viryam smrtili prajna samadlxih prityapeksa^e 
prasrabdhisilasamkalpah prajna hi smrtyupastldtih 
viryam samyakprahaiiakhyam rddhipadah samadkayah 
pradkanagrahanam sarve gnnah prayogikas tu te 
adikarmikanirvedhabkagiyesu prabkavitah 
bhavane darsane c aiva saptavarga yathakramam 
anasrava3?i bodkyangamargakgani dvidk etare 
sakalah pratkame dhyane ’nagamya pritivarjitak 
dvitiye ’nyatra samkalpad dvayos taddvayavarjitak 
dkyanaktare ca sdakgais tabkyam ca trisv arupisu 
kamadkataii bkava'gi‘e ca bodkimarga’ngavarjitah 
trisatyadar^ane ^iladkarmaVetyaprasadayok 
labko' margakliisamaye buddkatatsamgkayor api 
dkarmak satyatrayam bodkisattvapratyekabuddkayok 
marga^ ca dravyatas tu dvau sraddka Mam ca nirmalak 
n okta vimuktik ^aiksakgam baddkatvat sa punar dvidka 
asamskrta kle^akanam adkimuktis tu samskrta 
sakgam s aiva vimukti dve jnanam bodkir yatkodita 
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vimucyate jayamanam a^aik^am oittam avrteh 
ixirudliyamano margas tu prajahati tadavytini 
asamskrt aiva dhatvakliya virago ragasamk^ayah 
prahanaiMiJtir anye§dm niwdha iti vastnna]}, 
nirvidyate duhkhahettiksaritijfiaEair virajyate 
sarvair jahati yair evam catu^kotikasambhavah 

ma^gapraha^ani^de^o nama §a§tham kosasthanam 


na 'malah ksantayo jnanam k§aya’nntpadadliir na drk 
tadany obbayath arya dhir anya jnanam disa^ ca sat; 
stoava’nasravam jnanam adyam samvrtisamjnakam 
anasravam dvidha dbarmajnanain anvayam eva ca 
samvrtam sarvavisayam kamadnbklia’digocaram 
dbarmakliyam anvayajjaanam t urdhvaduhkliadigocaram 
to eva satyabbedena catvary ete caturvidbe 
anutpadaksayajnane te punab pratbamodite 
dubkbabetvanvayajnane caturbbyah paracittavit 
bbumyaksapudgalotkrantam na§ta’jatam na vetti tat 
na dbarma’nvayadhipaksam anyonyam darsanak^a^iau 
sravako vetti kbadgas trin sarvan buddbo ’prayogatah 
ksayajnanam hi satyesu parijnatadim^cayab 
na parijneyam ityadir anutpadaniatir mata 
svabbavapratipak§abbyam akarakaragocarat 
prayogakrtakrtyatvabetupacayato da^a 
dbarmajnanam nirodbe yan marge va bbavanapatbe 
tridbatnpratipaksas tat kamadbatos tn na ’nvayam 
dbarmajnana’nvayajnanam §odasakaram anyatba 
tatba ca samvrtam svaib svaih satyakarai^ catustayam 
tatha paramanojnanam nirmalam samalam punab 
jneyasvalaksanakaram ekaikadravyagocaram 
^ese caturda^akare Mnya’natmavivarjite 
na ’malab sodasabbyo ’nya^ 0 akaro ’nye ’sti ^astratab 
dravyatab soda^akarab prajnakaras taya saba 
akarayanti salambah sarvam akaryate tu sat 
tridb adyam ku^altoy anyany adyam sarvasu bbumisu 
dbarmakbyam satsu navasu tv anvayakbyam tatb aiva sat 
dbyanesv anyamanojnanam kamarupa^rayam ca tat 
kama^rayam tu dbarmakbyam anyat traidbatuka^rayam 
smrtyupastbanam ekam dbir niro^e paracittadbih 
trini catvari se^ani dharmadbigocaro nava 
nava marga’nvayadbiyor duhkbabetudbiyor dvayam 
catnrnam da^a n aikasya yojya dbarmab punar dasa 
traidbatuka’mala dbarma akrta^ ca dvidba dvidba 
samvrtam svakalapa’nyad el^m vidyad anatmatab 
ekajnana’nvito ragi pratbame ’nasravaksane 
dvitiye tribbir urdhvam tu catursv ekaikavrddbiman 
yatbotpannani bbavyante k^antijntoani dar^ane 
anagatani tatr aiva samvrtam ca ’nvayatraye 
ato bhisamaya’ntyakbyam tadanutpattidbarmakam 
sva^dhobbumi nirodbe ’ntyam svasatyakarayatnikam 
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soda^e §at saragasj^a vltaragasya sapta tu 
saragabhavanamarge tadurdh.vam saptabMvana 
saptabbumiJaya’bhiJfia'kGpyaptakir^iabhavite 
anantaryapathe^ urdbvamxiktimarga'stake 'pi ca 
saik^ottapanamukte va ^atsaptaj&anabbavana 
anantaryapatlie §awam bba¥a’gravijaye tatha 
navanam "tn ksayajnane 'kop^^asya dasabbavana 
tatsamcare ’ixtyamiiktau ca prokta sese 'stabMvana 
yadvairagyaya yailabbas tatra va 'dbas ca bbayyate 
sasrava§ ca l^ayajnane labdhapurvain na bbavyate 
pratilambbani§evakliy© snbbasamskrtabhavane 
pratipaksavinirdhavabhavane sasravasya tti 
astadas avenikas tu buddbadharma baladayah 
stbana'sthane dasa jnanany astau karmaphale nava 
dhyanadyak§a’dliimok§esu dhatau ca pratipatsu tu 
dasa va samvrtijnanam dvayoh sat dasa va k§aye 
prarinivasacyutotpadabaladJiyanesu se^itam 
sarvabbumisu kena 'sya balam avyabatam yatab 

iiarayapam balam kaye samdhisv anye dasa'dbikam 
bastyadisaptakabalam sprastavyayatanam ca tat 
vaisaradyam caturdba tu yatb adyadasame bale 
dvitlye saptame c aiva smrtiprajuatmakam trayam 
mabakrpa samvrtidhih sambbarakaragocaraib 
samatvad adbimatryac ca nanakaranam a^tadba 
sambbaradbarmakayabbyam jagatas ca ’rtbacaryaya 
samata sarvabuddbanani n ayurjatiprama^atab 
sisyasadbaraiia anye dbarmah ke cit prtbagjanaib 
aranapraiiidbijnanapratisamvidgunadayah 
sanivrtijntoam araxia dbyane 'kopyadharma^ab 

nrfa'nutpannakamaptasavastuklesagocarab 

tatb aiva pra^idbijnanam sarvalambam tu tat tatba 
dbarma'rtbayor niruktau ca pratibhane ca samvidah 
tisro nama’rtbavagjntoam avivartyam yatbakramam 
caturtbi yuktamukta'bbilapamargava^itvayob 
vanmargalambana ca 'sau nava jnanani sarvabbub 
da^a sad va 'rtbasamvit sa sarvatra 'nye tu samvrtam 
kamadbyane^ dbarme vid vaci pratbamakamayob 
vikalabbir na taliabbi sad ete prantakotikah 
tat sadvidham dbyanam antyam sarvabbumyanuiomitam 
vrddhikastbagatam tat tu buddbanyasya prayogajab 
rddbi^rotramanahpurvaj anmacyutyudayak^aye 
jnanain sak^atkriya 'bbijna §advidlia muktimargadbi 
catasrah samvrtijnanam cetasi jnanapancakam 
k^aya'bbijna balam yadvat panca dbyanacatu^taye 
sva'dbobbuvisaya labbya ueitas tu viragata^ 
trtiya tri^y upastbanany adyam ^rotrarddhicaksu^i 
avyakrte srotracak^urabbijne itarah ^ubbab 
tisro vidya avidyayab purva'ntadau nivartanat 
asaiksy antya tadakbye dve tatsamtanasamudbhavat 
i§te j^aiksasya n okte tu vidye sa’vidyasamtateb 
adya trtiya sastbi ca pratibarya^ii ^asanam 
agryam avyabhicaritvad dbite?taphalayojanat 
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rddkih samadhir gamanam nirmanam ca tato gatit 
^astur manojava ’nye§am vahiny apy adhimoksik! 
kamaptam nirmitam bahyam caturayatanani dvidha 
rupaptam dve tu nirmaiiacittais tani catni'dasa 
yathakramam dkyanaphalam dve yavat panca n ordbvajam 
talialbo dhyanavac chuddhat tat svatas ca tato ''pi te 
svaliiumikena nirmaiiain Iha^anam tv adharejia ca 
nkmatr aiva saha ’sastur adhisthaya 'nyavartanat 
mrtasya ’py asty adhistbanam na 'sthifasya ’pare tii na 
adav ekam anekena jitayam tu viparyayat 
avyakrtam Lkavanajam trividbam t upapattijam 
iddhir mantrau§adbadyas ca karmaja c eti pancadba 
divye srotra’k§ini rupaprasadaa dbyanalbumikau 
saLbagaVikaie nityam durasuksmadigocare 
dvitrisabasraka’samkbyadrso ’rbatkbadgadaisikah 
anyad apy apapattyaptam taddrsyo na ’ntarabbavab 
oetojnanam tu tat tredba tarkavidyakrtam ca yat 
janate naraka adau nr^am n otpattilabbikam 

jiiananirdeso nama saptamam ko^astbanam 


dvidha dbyanani eatvari proktas tadupapattayah 
samapattih subbaika’gryam pancaskandbas tu sanugam 
vicarapritisukbavat purvapurva’ngavarjitam 
tatb arupya§ catubskandba adboLbumivivekajab 
vibbutarupasamjnakhyab saba samantakais tribbib 
n arupye rupasadbbavo rupotpattis tu cittatah 
akasanantyavijnananantyakincanyasamjnakah 
tatbaprayogan mandyat tu nasamjnana pyasamjnakah 
iti maulam samapattidravyam astavidbam tridba 
sapt asvadanavacchuddba’nasravany astamam dvidha 
asvadanasamprayuktam sati^nam laukikam subbam 
suddbakam tu tadasvadyam lokottaram anasravam 
pane adye tarkacarau ca pritisaukbyasamadhayab 
prityadayab prasada^ ca dvitiye ’ngacatustayam 
tytiye panca t upeksa smrtih prajna sukbam stbitih 
catvary antye sukba’dubkbopeksasnixtisamadbayab 
dravyato dasa c aikam ca prasrabdbib sukbam adyayoh 
^raddba prasadab pritis tu saumanasyam dvidb agamat 
kli§te tv asat pritisukbam prasadab sampradhib smrtih 
upek§a smrti§uddhiil ca ke cit prasrabdbyupek^aiie 
a§tia’pak§alamuktatvad anenjyam tu caturtbakah 
vitarkacarau svasau ca sukbadi ca catustayab 
saumanasyasukhopek^a upeksasumanaskate 
sukbopek§e upek§a ca vido dbyanopapattisu 
kaya’ksi^rotravijnanam vijnaptyuttbapakam ca yat 
dvitiyadau tad adyaptam aklistaVyakrtam ea tat 
atadvan labbate §uddbam vairagyeii opapattitab 
anasravam tu vairagyat klistam hanyupapattitah 
trtiyad yavad urdhvadbo ’nasrava’nantaram subbam 
utpadyate tatba ^uddhat kli§tam ca ’pi svabbumikam 
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klistat svam iuddliakam klistam ekam ca ’dkarasiiddliakam ' 
oyutau tu siiddhakat kli^ani sarvam Mirt-at tu n ottaram , 
catiirdha siiddhakam kanakliagiyadi yatMkramam . ■ 
kleiotpattisvabkumyiirdliva’nisrava’niigiinam M tat 
dve triiii trip!' c.aikam ca hanafchagadyanaiitaram ■ 
gatv agamya dvidka bkumir'.astaii sllstaikalangMtah 
, vyiitkrantakasamapattir .visabMgatrtiyaga 
sva’dkobhumyasraya.eva dbyamrupya vrtlia, Varam 
aryakimoanyasammtikbyad bhaYa'gre tv asravaksayab ■ , 
satrs^aii svabhavalamba ; dbyanam sadvisay ain subbam 
na maalah knsalarupyab sasrava’dharagocam 
anasraveba Ixiyante klesah, samantakena ca . 
a#aa samantakany esam sMdba’diibkba’siiiiam ' 
aryain c adyam tridha ke cid atarkam dbyanam antaram 
tridba ’dnbkba’sukbam tac ca mababrabmapbaiam ca tat 
■savitarkaviearo.’:dba^ samadbili parato ;’dvayab , 
animittah samakaraih. Mnyata ’natma§Myata^ 

' pravartate ’pran.ibitah satyakarair atah paraib ; ' 
^iiddba’maia nirmalas tn te vimoksamiikbatrayam 
^unyatastnyatadyakhyas trayo' 'parasamadbayab, 
alambete a^aik^am dvan .^nnyatai ea ' ^*py ardtyatab 
animitta^’nimittas tn saiitato 'sainkbyaya ksayam 
sasrava nr§v akopyasya saptasamaiitavarjitah 
samadbilbavana ^yanam snl bam adyam snkbaya bi 
dar^anaya ’k§yabbijn esta dbilbedaya prayogajab 
vajropamo ’ntye yo dbyane sasravaksayabbavana 
apramapani catvari vyapadadivipai:satab 
maitry adve^o ’pi karn^a mudita snmanaskata 
npeksa lobha akarab snkbita dnbkbita bata 
modantam iti sattva§ ca kamasattvas tu gocarab 
dbyanayor mudita biyani satsu ke cit tu pancasu 
na taih prabanam nrsv eva janyante tryanvito dbruvam 
astau vimoksab pratbamav asulba dbyanayor dvayob 
trtiyo ’ntye sa ca lobhah subbarupyab samabitah 
nirodbas tu samapattib suks'inasuk^mad anantaram 
sva^uddbaka’dbararyena vyuttbanam cetasE 
Mwdjpfei-drsyavisayab pratbama ye tv arupiiiah 
te 'nvayajnanapaksordbvasval bu dubkba^gocarab 
abbibbvayatanany astau dvayam adyavimoksavat 
dve dvitiyavad anyani punah sulbavimcksa^ a^ 
daSa krtsn^nj alobbo ’$tau dbyane ’ntye gocarab punah 
kama dve suddbakarupye svacatubskandbagocare 
nircdba ukto vairagyaprayogapyam tu sesitam 
tridbatva^rayam arupyasamjnam sesam manusyajam 
hetukarmaphalad dbatvor arupyotpadanam dvayob ^ 
dbytoanam rupadbatau tu tabbyam dharmataya ’pi ca 
saddbarmo dvividbab iastur agama’dbigamatmakah 
dbataras tasya vaktarab pratipattara eva ca 
ka^miravaibbasikanitisiddbab 
prayo maya ’yam kathito ’bbidbarmab 
yad durgrbitatn tad iba ’smadagab 
saddbarmanitau mimayab prama^am 
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nimilite sastari lokacaksnsi 
ksayam gate saksijane ca bMyasa 
adrstatattvair nii*avagi*ahaih krtam 
kutarkikaih sasanam etad akiilam 
gate hi ^antim paramam svayambhuvi 
svayambhuvah iasanadhrgvaresa ca 
jagaty andthe gunaghatibhir malair 
nirafiku^aih svairam iha ’tra caryate 
iti kanthagatapranam viditTa sasanam muneh 
balakalam malanam ca na pramadyam mnmnksiibhih 

samapattinirdeso nama astamam kosastMnsbm 


samtanena samarthatvad yatha ’gnih sarvabhng matah 
tatha sarvavid estavyo na sakrtsarvavedanat 
drstidamstraVabhedam ca bhram^am ca 'peksya karmanam 
desayanti huddhd dharmam t^2/aghrij>ota’paharavat 
atma'stitvam hy upagato bhinnah syad df^tidam^tiraya 
bhramsam kn^alapotasya knryad aprapya samvrtim 
asattvad bhagavan JiYam tattva’nyatvena na ’yadat 
na ’st ity api ca na Vocan nia bhut prajhaptiko ’py asan 
yatra hi skandhasamtane subha’subhaphala'stita 
jivakhya tatra sa na syaj jivanastitvadesanat 
prajhaptimatram skandhesu jiva ity api na Vadat 
abhayyah Mnyatam boddhum tadtoim tadr^o janah 
tatha hy atma *sti na ’st iti prsto yatsyena na Vadat 
asraya’peksa 2 /a 'siddhah sati ty ast iti n aha kim 
sarvakaram karanam ekasya mayuraeandrakasya ’pi 
na saryajnair jneyam sarvajnabalam hi taj jhanam 
yad guru yac c asannam yac ca ’bhyastam krtam ca yat purvam 
puTvam purvam purvam vipacyate karma samsare 
karma tadbhavana tasya vrttilabham tatah phaiam 
niyamena prajanati buddhad anyo na sarvatha 
ity etam suvihitahetumargasuddham 
huddhuudm pravacarmdharmaimxi nisamya 
andhanam vividhakudrsticestitanam 
tirthyanam matam apavidhya yanty anadhah 
imam hi nirvanapuraikayartinim 
tathagatMityayaco’msubha5t;o&^^m 
tiiratmatam aryasahasravahitam 
na mandacak^ur vivrtam ap iksate 
iti dihmatram ev edam upadistam sumedhasam 
vranade^o vi§asy eva SYasam&n^%at’^sarpi3iah 

pudgalanirde^o nama navamam koi^asthanam 
abhidharmako^akarika samapta 
krtir vasubandhupadanam f 
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foot in alphabets: a-b-o-d. In recording the variants, only the necessary parr or 
the text is quoted, with the varying letters put in italics. Each reference is separated 
from the next one by a slanting bar. Abbreviations used are as* follows : 
ms. = manuscript discovered by Rahnla Sainkrtyayana in the Ngor monastery 
in Tibet, complete except for one missing folio [no. 35], including verses 
53-68 of chapter VI. * f 

L’A. = Fragments covering nearly 211 verses from the first four chapters oi the 
work, published by Louis de la Vallee Foussin in L’Abhidharmakosa de 
Vasubandhu, Vol. VI [Paris, 1931]. _ 

LVP. = Louis de la ValM© Poussin in L’AbMdharmakosa de Vasubandhu, ^ ols. l-v 1 
[Paris, 1923-31], his Samskrta reconstructions of the text being shown m 
square brackets and other minor restorations also as italicised. ^ 

Ya§. = Sphutartha Abhidharmako^avyakhya by Ya^omitra, ed. by Unrai Wogmara, 

Vols. I-II [Tokyo, 1932-36], pp. 1-723. 

* Folio 1 b of the MS., begins here with the text proper. On the a-side of this 
first folio, which is ordinarily reserved as a title-page, appears the following verse: 

ayam tavac chasta jagati viditah ksinavimatir 
yatis tattve vittah[sicl] tribhavajanasamjatakaru^iah I 
guiia’ranye ’ganye carati bhavabhibhahgavigatah 
sa sambuddhau bodhau bhava^amasukhe samyam agamat It 

In the blank space towards the right end of the page, a Tibetan note is written in 
the U-me script: mnon pa mdzod kyi rgya dpe, to indicate that the book is an 
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tlie previous contents. After this verse our ms. repeats the first half of the fore- 
going verse 31, viz. nircdhamdrgadrgg'heyaT}, sarve which I have 

omitted in this edition. LVP. does not include this one and a half verse of 
summary in the body of the karika-text. His numbering of the followino- Verses 
till the end of the present chapter mil therefore be found to be less by on&J V 
ms. praiihatavyah / ' 

VI. 13 This summarizing verse is not numbered by LVP., whose edition thus 
gives a total of 79 verses only in this chapter, instead of our 80. / VI .24c ms. gotra?m. 
vartye [sic !] / VI .26b LVP. [nr§u] for trisu, because Tibetan reads : mi yi nan las but 
Yas. II, p. 541, 1. 7: manusye^v eva trisu dvipesu / VI.29a For the grammatical 
form: anantarya [also m VI.45c and 50a], see Yal. II, p. 545, 11. 9-10 / VI.Slc Yag. 
n, p. ^550, 11. 28-31 : kamad viraktad urdhvam ceti vacanat ......... kamad 

viraktau iti vacanat / VI.38c-4Ia For a grammatical note on the form: urdhvam- 

! VI.43b ms. ri^yatihtsiclj/o?- sidhyati, after Tibetan 
md Chm^e / VI.52d_a/ier saha k§a up to end of 68c, one folio, viz. No. 35, is missing 
in ms. LVP. s restoration of this lost portion has been revised here mainly to improve 
Its metrical defects and printed in italics. / VI.55c LVP. [hmAwacakram] an 
dharmacatram / VI .57c LVP. samayiki [tadvimuktihl / 
VL58a LVP [asamayavimukto ’tah] ( ?) / VI.58d LVP. [ke cid uttapanat punah], ef. 

?• p’, “^'tapanSgato. . / VI .59a LVP. [catimnam gotrat pancanam] / 

wr f T ttA' r • S'^^ryaia-iksah] [darlanamarge nendriyasamcarah] / 

wJ /ai ™ [™^tyanantarya,patha] / VI. 62a LVP. [ekaikas tu drstiprapto] / 
r sanavavidhendriyah] / VI.64b LVP. [vimuktyubhayabhavitah ?], 

cf. Tibetan: ^is kas byas paho / VI.64d [dvikam] for ‘dviSah’ / vi.66c-d LVP 
[savisesaiamuktyanantaryapra^^^ / LVP. [bodhis tadanulomya’ 

tab] ef. Y^. H, p. WO, 11. 19-22 for: tadanulomyatah / VI.74b ms. bodhimaisda- 
ngavarptah, cf Y^. H, p. 605, l._ 2/ VI.79b ms. virodiio, cf. Yal. 11, p. 608, 
VI.79c-80a [dhatw . \ . mrvidyate], rendered invisible in the photo^'aph 
01 the ms. on account of an overlapping folio. / ^ 

VII. 25d YaA II p 636, 1. 11, however, agreeing vrith Tibetan: bsad pahi lhag la, 

drSorarha^/^”^^^^ VII .53c ms. rddhimantrausadhadyaw ca / VII .55b ms. 

in I' termpfo], lost in ms. / VIII.35d-36a [vat // daia hf], lost 

m ms. / Vin.42b-c dhrgvare, badly legible, [f^gaty anathe] lost in ms. / VIII .43ff. 
In the concluding title: Icosasthd]^ lost in ms. / 

IX.l of. L'^. p. 256/ IX. 2-7 of. LVP., pp. 265-266/ IX.2c-d [huddha (=budha ?) 

‘siddha], lost in ms. / IX.8d ms. sarvabalam hi 
t^ jnanam, cf. Yal I , 1 17 and II, p. 714, 1. 33, also comp. LVP., p. 284 [chap. 

P- I^VP-. P- 300 / IX.ll-lS LVR, 

apavidhya / IX.12b-c[szJtdTm // m], lostm ms. / IX.13d [marihyavi], lost in ms. / 

t Hereafter tffl the end of this side of the folio 45a, only the following 
Suddb^"^^^®® legible:^ . ... balfe tirthyah so ’py aniidistalaksariah / -prayoga- 

navam Wa'Tj, ® ^ nyaprasadhakah // suduranastad dhi munindraSasanat 

nayanti ye tarkapathena dharmatam / tatha nirunvatam vadv 

upayatavxkriyam // atmabhavasya bhoganam . . vitteh gnbhasya ol / uts^gah 
lerirsM^Jnf 1*’'^ ■ * ^‘^.'^jrdhanam // iik?asamuccayo-vivaranam-. The^re’- 
Ind tWflS contain some information regarding the scribes 

ana the date of the ms.^ i§ totally illegible in the photograph. 



Education in India Today. By P. M. Limayii. {Deccan Education Society, 

Poona.) 1945. Pp. 140. Rs.2. 

Prof. P. M. Limaye, one of the great band of selfless educationists of Poona, 
has given us a very readable account of the educational institutions of this country. 
The present survey viras undertaken by him for the Deccan^ Education Society, 
Poona, and it must also be pointed out that it was made possible by a donation to 
the Society earmarked for this purpose. It is not often that such ventures are 
undertaken or encouraged in our country ; and the donor, the D. E. Society and 
Prof. Limaye all deserve our congratulations in striking a new path in educational 
surveys, somewhat reminiscent of the work sponsored by the Nuffield Foundation. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOEIS 


Rasaratnapracipika of Allaraja. Edited with Introduction, Text, Notes and 

Appendices by Dr. R. N. Dandekab, Bharatiya Vidya Ehavan, Bombay, 1945. 
Pp. 24+58. Rs.2-12-0. 

In editing the Rasaratnapradipika of Allaraja (who is one of the few royal 
patrons and authors) — a work dealing with the Rasa theory in Sanskrit Rhetoric — 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar has laid the students of AlankaraSastra under deep gratitude. 
Glancing through the text of this brochure one is struck with the absence of originality 
in the subject-matter, in its treatment and the illustrative stanzas. Allaraja has 
profusely drawn upon the Natyasastra of Bharata and the Dasarupaka of Dhanan- 
jaya for the treatment of the 'subject and has hardly consulted any standard work 
on Alankarasastra. The aim of the author, as the editor himself points out in his 
Introduction, is to present a small hand-book, a mere compilation on the subject 
of Rasa, easily comprehensible by the Bdlas. Advanced students of Sanskrit 
Rhetoric will hardly find anything new in the work of the royal patron and author. 
They cannot, however, afford to miss the critical Introduction to the work by the 
editor, wherein he gives a brief summary of the contents of the work chapter by 
chapter and cleverly sets forth the literary and the historical evidence to fix up the 
age of the author. 

It is the Introduction, the text which is authentic because it is based upon 
four different manuscripts knovm so far, the three Appendices, mentioning the 
works and the authors quoted by Allaraja (App. I), stating the illustrative stanzas 
from the Rasaratnapradipika which are also found in Dhanika’s commentary on 
Dhananjaya’s Dasarupaka, the Kavyapraka^a of Mammata and the Sahityadarpana 
of Viivanatha with the context given in rectangular brackets (App. 11) and presenting 
an alphabetical index to the illustrative stanzas, that have made the edition of 
Rasaratnapradipika worthy of the attention of every student of Sanskrit Rhetoric. 

H. R. K. 


Reviews and 1^ otices of Boohs 

■ Tiru the commeiitaries of Ka|ingar antd Parlp;- ' 

peramSL Edited by Ski P. V.. Ramahujaswami, M.A., and Vidwah T. P.; 

PALAifmPFA ' PiLLAi, B.O.L., Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirnpati, ; 

,;'r':;:I945.' ',Ep.-XBr+d22.' :'B8i4i:.;'.v\::' • 

Tirukkural is the great piece of Tamil literature— one of the moving human 
documents of the world. Father Beschi was the first to translate it into Latin. 
Subsequently Dr. Graul published a German version. Rev. 6. U. Pope brought 
out a full English translation in 1886. V. V. S. Iyer’s recent English rendering 
is considered to be the best. The book has been translated into almost all the 
chief languages of India. 

Tiriikkural is the great and only work of Tiruvalluva-Nayaiiar, a Harijan poet 
of Mylapore, Madras. It consists of 1,330 distichs divided into 133 chapters of ten 
couplets each, under three parts called yirtue, Wealth and Love. 

Although ten ancient Indian commentaries on Tirukkural have been written, 
only two have been published so far, Manakkudavar’s annotations and Parime- 
ialagar^s explanations are well known to the Tamil scholars. This Tamil book 
contains the third section of Tirukkural with the hitherto unpublished commen- 
taries of Kaiihgar and ParipperumaL 

The commentators give verbatim summaries of each distich of this section of 
the Tirukkural w^hich deals on Kama from Gandharva^s marriage to wedded life 
as conceived by a South Indian. 

Each chapter begins with a small note explaining the context. The back- 
ground of every couplet is beautifullj' portrayed. 

Though the annotations do not come up to the standard expectec^df schplars, 
nor rise to the erudition of Parimeialagar nonetheless the book is of absorbing 
interest as Kalingar is said to be four and Paripperumal two centuries earlier 
than Parimeialagar of the 13th century and as the origin of modern Tamil prose 
can be traced to it. 

There is a learned Introduction by the Editor who discusses in it the age of the 
commentators and their comparative merits. Vidwan T. P. Palaniappa Pillai, 
B.O.L., who is responsible for this work, deserves congratulations for his laudable 
publication, and honour is due to Sri P. V. Ramanujaswami, the General Editor 
of the Sri Venkateswara Series, for his abiding interest in Oriental Research. 

' M. R. j.'."' 
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